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J. Conrad Dannhauer, the venerable theologian of Strass- 
burg and teacher of Spener, wrote the following words a few 
years before his death in 1666: “Q. Curtius expressed him- 
self correctly when he said: ‘You cannot despise any point 
in an enemy with impunity; for in despising him you neglect 


him and so strengthen him.’ This very neglect in a former 
era gave birth to the Antichrist and, while people slept, 
enabled him to sow his injurious seeds. Because of indolence, 
weariness, or an eye that is not sufficiently trained, the same 
neglect fails to see the tricks of the syncretistic spirit which 
has lifted up its head in our time and is almost dominating 
present religious thought. In a short while, perhaps, the 
world will be surprised to see that it in so short a time has 
become syncretistic and, as a result, atheistic.” 1 

No one can deny that Dannhauer, the great theologian, 
did not utter a mere assumption in the words quoted above, 
but, enlightened by the Word of God and guided by a deep 
insight into the history of the Church of all times, inter- 
preted the signs of his era correctly. After two hundred 
years we see Dannhauer’s prophetic words literally fulfilled 
before our eyes. The world has actually become syncretistic 
and, as a result, atheistic. At the present time, besides 


1 In the last sentence Dannhauer, no doubt, alludes to the well- 
known words of Jerome: “The whole world heaved a sigh and was 
surprised to see that it had become Arianistic.” (Dial. adv. Lucifer, c.7.) 
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manifest unbelief, syncretism is the chief blight within bap- 
tized Christendom.” 

We define syncretism as every kind of mixing of religion. 
Without a doubt it is wrong to derive the word “syncretism” 
from ovyxeodvvupt (I mix). Evidently it stems from Cretans 
(Cretians). Plutarch tells us that the inhabitants of Crete 
were almost constantly quarreling with one another, but that 
as often as they were attacked by some external enemy, they 
made peace with one another and as a unit advanced 
against the common enemy. “And this,” Plutarch concludes, 
“the Cretans designated as syncretism.” (Ilegt gidadedg., 
p. 879.) Especially since the days of Dannhauer and George 
Calixt the term syncretism has acquired the meaning of 
mixing of religions, or of an external ecclesiastical union 
without inner unity in faith, doctrine, and confession. 

The manner in which our fathers defined syncretism 
and evaluated it is expressed in the following words of irenic 
J.W. Baier: “In the second place, the unity of the Church 
is disturbed by syncretism, or the religious union of dissenting 
parties in a brotherly and ecclesiastical fellowship in spite of 
dissension, so that either the errors in doctrine on the part 
of the dissentients or at least the erring persons themselves 
are tolerated within the communion of the Church and the 
latter are regarded as brethren in Christ and coheirs of eternal 
life. Either class of tolerance, however, is sinful.” In regard 
to “persons disagreeing with each other in religion” Baier 
says: This refers to “the doctrine of Christian faith and 
morals; however, not exclusively those parts of Christian 
doctrine are thereby understood which every man must know 
if he is to retain his faith and salvation, but the whole Chris- 
tian doctrine in all its parts (which either form the foundation 
of faith or have a necessary connection therewith) or in all 
fundamental articles, irrespective of whether their relation 
to the foundation is positive and direct or, conversely, in- 





2 We are not thinking in particular of the Papacy in this con- 
nection, although it is a festering sore within Christendom and, being 
the center of all abominations on earth (Rev.17:5), is filled to the 
brim with the abomination of syncretism. What else is the Papacy 
than syncretism? According to Bellarmin (lib. 4. de notis eccl., c. 10) 
the unity of faith in the Papacy consists in this, that “all (Catholic) 
people subject their mind to the mind of one and the same supreme 
shepherd who rules the Church from St. Peter’s Chair” (in Rome). 
Everyone who has only a meager acquaintance with the Papacy knows 
what a Babel of diverse opinions exists within its boundaries. 
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direct and negative. For agreement is necessary in all of 
them, and as long as dissension exists in any one of them, 
there will be no true peace in the Church. If, however, the 
dissension arises in regard to adiaphora or in regard to ques- 
tions which, while pertaining to faith, are subsidiary (daneben 
entstanden; lit., originated on the side), we must admit that 
in spite of the existing dissension a true and God-pleasing 
union can be effected. It may, however, come to pass, and 
at times does, that one party imposes its ceremonies or 
opinions upon the other as necessary. In that case it is 
better to preserve one’s Christian liberty than to strengthen 
the dissenting party in its false opinion by accepting a pre- 
mature peace.” Baier adds this comment to the words “in 
spite of dissension”: “For where religious dissension between 
the parties has been eliminated and a consensus in pure 
doctrine has been established, unity, or agreement of the 
parties, is not syncretism but true, God-pleasing Christian 
unity. Sometimes, however, it occurs that men are seeking 
only a so-called ‘temperamentum’ in religion (a diminution 
of the difference in belief and of theological antithesis) and 
that of both dissenting parties each one yields somewhat in 
doctrine to the other, and in other points of doctrine which 
are under dispute they tolerate each other. The book Interim 
of the past century manifestly bore this characteristic. But 
to enter upon this kind of union which some men call 
a “temperative” syncretism, although it also is justly con- 
sidered sinful, is something different from that which we are 
considering at present.” On the words “erring persons” 
Baier comments in the following manner: “From the point 
of view of syncretism these persons are indeed regarded as 
weak and erring; yet they are looked upon as brethren and 
as people who participate in the same divine service. In 
such cases it is certain that persons who because of their 
simple-mindedness and unconquerable ignorance have es- 
poused certain errors in such a way that by the grace of 
God they still retain saving faith would have to be tolerated 
as weak brethren if they could be pointed out to us.* But 


_3 This, no doubt, is the meaning of Baier’s words: The true 
Christians in the sects who indeed are our dear brethren in faith are 
unknown to us because of the false doctrine of the church body with 
which they are affiliated. Therefore, it is not possible for us to enter 
into brotherly relations and church fellowship with them. 
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here, in speaking of dissenting people, we have reference 
to the public ministry and the doctrine of faith and morals 
as it is publicly preached, and the Sacraments as they are 
administered, namely, in wrong fashion. In other words, the 
members of such a visible [erring] body are judged in the 
light of such membership and not in the light of other 
characteristics they may happen to have.” Finally Baier 
makes this observation on the words “either class of tolerance 
is sinful’: “I. For such toleration of error militates, in the 
first place, against all those passages in the Bible which com- 
mand us to keep the whole Christian doctrine free from 
falsification: ‘Hold the traditions, Thess. 2:15; ‘That good 
thing that was committed unto thee keep,’ i.e., whole, un- 
diminished, unadulterated, 2 Tim. 1:14; ‘Continue thou in the 
things which thou hast learned,’ 2 Tim. 3:14. Doctrine, how- 
ever, is not retained in its purity when opposing falsifica- 
tions are tolerated at the same time or when men permit 
them to be mingled with pure doctrine. Such toleration 
militates, in the second place, against the office of ‘rebuking’ 
whereby false doctrines are reproved and condemned, a duty 
which God has imposed upon all faithful teachers, Titus 
1:9,13; 2 Tim. 4:2; 3:16. Christ in Matt. 5:12 ff.; 16:6 and 
St. Paul in Gal. 1:6 are outstanding examples in rebuking false 
doctrine. In the third place, such toleration is very dangerous, 
because when such errors and falsifications are left un- 
checked, unchallenged, and uncondemned, they spread farther 
and farther, make true doctrine appear doubtful and suspi- 
cious or give it the stamp of an indifferent opinion, strengthen 
the erring in their errors, and open the way for deceivers 
to deceive still more men. II. The toleration of erring persons 
on the other hand, since it includes not only more simple- 
minded individuals but likewise whole organizations, and 
hence the public ministry and heterodox teachers, militates 
against the words of Scripture which command us to rebuke 
false teachers and champions of error and to avoid them, 
Rom. 16:17; 2 Cor. 6:14. 17; Gal. 1:8; 5:12; 2 Thess. 3:6; 
1 Tim. 6:3; Titus 3:10.” (Compend. th. posit., p. III, c. 13, § 37.) 

Our fathers correctly distinguished between a threefold 
syncretism, i. e., an absorptive, a temperative, and a con- 
servative syncretism. Absorptive syncretism obtains when 
both dissenting parties surrender their distinctive differences 
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and on the basis of articles of agreement accept a third 
position; temperative syncretism exists when the dissenting 
parties on both sides mutually yield some ground in some 
points but tolerate each other in those points which continue 
to be in dispute (this goal was aimed at in the well-known 
Interim); conservative syncretism obtains when the dissenting 
parties unite in one church body in spite of the existing 
dissension and declare the points of dissension to be open 
questions among them. 

In the following paragraphs we shall discuss the third 
kind of syncretism, because it has a special bearing for us 
Lutherans in America. 

At the present time men commonly call those questions 
of doctrine open questions which a teacher may either affirm 
or deny without losing his orthodox standing in the Church; 
therefore, no matter how he may answer an open question, 
his fellowship relations with respect to his denomination 
and its individual members (kirchliche, glaubensbriiderliche, 
collegialische Gemeinschaft) will not be affected. 

There ‘can be no doubt about the existence of “open 
questions.” God’s Word expressly says, “Ye shall add nothing 
unto the Word,” Deut. 4:2; 12:32; cf. Prov. 30:6; Rev. 22:18. 
Whatever is not contained in, nor decided by, God’s Word, 
cannot be placed on a level with God’s Word nor be added 
thereto. This, however, would be the case if orthodoxy were 
made to depend on a doctrine which is not contained in 
God’s Word and denial of that doctrine were to entail separa- 
tion from church fellowship. Therefore, in the sense of the 
term just mentioned, open questions are all those doctrines 
which are not decided in the Word of God either in a positive 
or negative way, or those questions which can be answered 
affirmatively or negatively without affirming or denying any- 
affirmatively or negatively without in one’s affirmation or 
denial rejecting any Scriptural truth. 

According to the limits which have just been outlined, 
open questions (in the first place) are all the so-called theo- 
logical problems, or questions which force themselves upon 
the student as he studies the Christian articles of faith, but 
for which there is no solution in the Word of God. Rechen- 
berg offers this definition for theological problems: “Theo- 
logical problems are questions which arise in almost all ar- 
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ticles of theology, in the thetical as well as in the polemical, 
in the exegetical as well as in the moral. Since they do not 
touch the substance of the Christian faith and of the way 
of salvation revealed in Holy Writ, it is customary to con- 
sider without decision the pros and cons of these problems 
in the lecture halls; and because they have not yet been 
decided by a general consensus of the orthodox Church, no 
one can be accused of heresy if he answers these questions 
affirmatively or negatively. (Hierolexicon, sub tit. “Pro- 
blemata th.”) Some of the questions which our older ortho- 
dox theologians considered as theological problems are the 
following: (a) Did Mary give birth to other children besides 
Christ, or did she continue to be a virgin? (b) Is the soul 
transmitted to the child by the parents through natural propa- 
gation as flame from flame (per traducem, traducianism), or 
is each soul the result of a new creative act (creationism) ? 
(c) Will the visible world be destroyed on Judgment Day 
according to its essence and substance, or only according to 
its characteristics and quality? (d) In which season of the 
year was the world created? (e) In which year and on 
which day was Christ born? (f) What will be the size of 
the bodies of those who died as children when they rise 
from the dead? (g) Are there according to Gen. 1:6 bodies 
of water above the firmament (aquae supracoelestes) as well 
as under the firmament? (h) Where is the Paradise in which 
Enoch and Elijah are now? (i) On which day of creation 
week were the angels created? (j) What was the sin by 
which some of the angels fell away from God? Etc. These 
and similar theological problems are placed under non- 
fundamental articles of faith by some of our orthodox dog- 
maticians (e. g., by Baier, Hollaz, and others). It is a grievous 
mistake, however, to draw the conclusion that these dogma- 
ticians reduce all nonfundamental articles to problems. For 
although all so-called theological problems may be counted 
among the aequivoce so-called nonfundamental articles, you 
cannot reverse this order and consider all nonfundamental 
articles problems. This reversal would be a mistaking of the 
species for the genus.* Therefore, Dannhauer, who is always 





4 Confusion easily arises from the fact that some of the older 
theologians place er roblems which have not been decided 
by Scripture among the nonfundamental articles of faith. Even the 
sagacious Reusch (a follower of Wolf) wrote the following in his 
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precise, writes the following words: “An article of faith is 
not every gloss, assertion, opinion, which is not clearly and 
decisively expressed in Scripture, as questions concerning 
the time when the world was created, whether in spring or 
in fall, . . . and other similar questions on which the in- 
tellectually minded may exercise their powers but which they 
may not prescribe to the Church as divine mysteries (sacra- 
menta). We find a large number of such excrescences in 
scholastic theology where one man is milking a billy goat 
while another man is holding a sieve to catch the milk.” 
(Hodosoph. Phaen. XI., p. 667.) Balduin also writes: “The 
theological matters which are under dispute cannot all be 
placed on the same level. Some are not points which must 
be believed without a doubt, but are points open to ques- 
tioning, or they do not pertain directly to an article of faith, 
but only to a certain circumstance thereof. Such points 
are the dispute concerning the time when the world was 
created, the time when the world will be destroyed, whether 
the world would be destroyed according to its substance or 
in some other manner, etc. Because there is no definite 
revelation in Scripture concerning these and similar ques- 
tions, a decision which seems plausible to reason may be 
accepted without any danger; yes, in regard to these things 
we may be ignorant on a number of points without jeopard- 


remarks on Baier’s Compendium: “One can easily see that nonfunda- 
mental articles cannot have their foundation in any clear testimony of 
Holy Writ. For if such testimony should be assumed and yet non- 
fundamental articles be denied, the divinity of Holy Writ would be 
repudiated and the knowledge concerning the foundation of faith, 
which can be drawn only from Holy Writ, would be shattered. Some 
theologians call nonfundamental articles theological problems.” (Anno- 
tat. in Baieri Compend., p. 52). Reusch is in error. Baier maintains 
that one may dispute pro and con on nonfundamental articles, but his 
assumption is not that nonfundamental articles have no “clear testi- 
mony in Holy Writ”; he holds that it is possible to obtain, have, and 
keep saving faith while one opposes a nonfundamental article, provided 
one dees not realize that the contested article rests on clear Scriptural 
ground; for whosoever knows that a nonfundamental article rests on 
Scriptural ground and yet contests such an article attacks Scripture 
itself, that is, not indeed the dogmatic, but the organic foundation, and 
cannot therefore be the possessor of saving faith. In his presentation of 
the doctrine concerning the articles of faith Baier is interested not 
so much in showing what those articles are about which an orthodox 
teacher may dispute pro and con without losing the character of 
orthodoxy as in showing, following the leadership of Hunnius, which 
churches disagree with us in the fundamentals and which errors are 
of such a nature as to destroy saving faith and which are not necessarily 
of such a deadly character. 


2. 
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izing our Christian faith and may err here and there with- 
out being accused of heresy.” (Disp. de cap. 2. ep. ad 
Col. B. 1.) Together with Luther and all orthodox theologians 
of the Reformation period, M. Chemnitz places also the ques- 
tion concerning the authority of the antilegomena of the New 
Testament among the theological problems. After Chemnitz 
had cited the decree of the Council of Trent on the authority 
of the antilegomena of the New Testament (including the 
Apocrypha of the Old Testament) and the testimony of 
Eusebius and Jerome on the negative view of some people 
in the early Church concerning the deuterocanonical books of 
the New Testament, he wrote: “The whole dispute turns 
around this question: Is it certain and beyond all doubt 
that those books which are in dispute are divinely inspired 
Scripture, either published or approved by the Prophets and 
Apostles who possessed the respective divine authority? All 
antiquity answers that on account of frequent dissent not 
certainty, but doubt envelops this question. The Council 
of Trent, however, threatens any one with an anathema if he 
refuses to accord those books in question the same certainty 
and authority as those books which have never been doubted. 
Need we wonder, therefore, when certain papal parasites 
advance the argument that the Pope can set up new articles 
of faith since he is so bold as to fabricate a new canonical 
Scripture? There can be no doubt any more as to who he 
is who seats himself in the temple of God and places him- 
self above all that is called God, 2 Thess. 2:4.” (Exam. Concil. 
Trid. P. I, loc. 1, s. 6. fol. 75.) 

Nothing, then, that is undecided in God’s Word can be 
placed on the same level with God’s Word and so be “added” to 
God’s Word. In like manner not only every so-called problem, 
but everything that is of a problematical nature must be 
classified as an “open question,”® e. g., (a) the solutions of 
academic and secondary questions which admit of improve- 





5 Rechenberg, the well-known editor of the Symbolic Books, places 
academic and secondary questions among the problems. He writes: 
“Theological questions are either primary, which have a_ bearing 
on the foundation of the Christian faith, or secondary, which do 
not touch the foundation of faith. Such questions (historic, chronological, 
critical, and similar ones) are quite numerous in exegetical and polemi- 
cal theology, and theologians may entertain divergent opinions on 
them without injuring the foundation of faith. Therefore they are 
commonly called theological problems.” (Hierolexicon, sub tit. Quaestt. 
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ment without militating against faith; (b) the solution of 
difficult questions of casuistry and cases where opinions dif- 
fer;® (c) interpretations of difficult passages of Scripture 
which may not fully reproduce the true sense of the passages 
in question and yet do not clash with the analogy of faith; 
(d) technical terms, drawn partly from the field of philosophy, 
which are used to express certain theological concepts with 
greater precision, but which, since they have not been pre- 
scribed by Scripture nor necessarily flow from Scripture, 
cannot be bound absolutely on any man’s conscience; (e) pres- 
entations of, and proofs for, certain doctrines of faith of 
which the one may be more accurate and more profound than 
the other, although neither one may contradict the Word of 
God; (f) in short, everything that belongs to the todzxoc 
navseiac, or the mere method of teaching, etc.’ 


theol., p. 1352.) It is self-evident that those idle questions are not under 
consideration here about which Erasmus expressed himself in the fol- 
lowing words: “Doctius nesciuntur, quam sciuntur, ridicule quaeruntur, 
temere definiuntur” Ad 1 Tim. 1,6), i.e., a man reveals more knowledge 
when he knows that he does not know the answer to idle questions 
than when he pretends to know the answer. In the latter case he 
makes himself ridiculous in searching for a solution and shows lack 
of sobriety in attempting to render a decision. 


6 In the printed Report of the Northern District of the Synod of 
Missouri of last year we read: “The question whether a synod which 
accepts the principles of the Prussian Union has the kody and blood 
of Christ in the Lord’s Supper, was answered in the following way: 
Where the synod is assembled as synod and administers the Lord’s 
Supper, it does not have Christ’s body and blood. But if a pastor in 
a local congregation definitely teaches that Christ’s body and blood are 
present in the Lord’s Supper and that Christ’s body and blood are 
received with the mouth by the unworthy as well as by the worthy, 
that congregation has Christ’s body and blood in the Lord’s Supper, 
even though the pastor may sin in other respects.” The Gemeindeblatt 
of the Wisconsin Synod (November 15, 1867) attacks this solution of 
a difficult question of casuistry as heresy. This is the characteristic of 
those who stigmatize exactness in doctrine as fanaticism. These same 
persons, when they think they have discovered a weakness in doctrine 
in those who are strict, will attack it with great vehemence as a horrid 
heresy like an Inquisitor haereticae pravitatis. Thus they make them- 
selves guilty of that which they so vehemently condemn in those who 
take a decided stand. Similarly, a number of years ago, when a member 
of our Synod accepted Luther’s opinion on the deuterocanonical Apoca- 
lypse as his own, a Chiliast stigmatized this acceptance publicly 
as an attack on the divine canon. However, we are ready to admit 
that the words cited from the report mentioned above are liable to 
misinterpretation and that an orthodox teacher may answer the 
respective difficult question of casuistry differently from the way in 
which the report answers it. 

_ Tn the first part of his theological annals Loescher advises theo- 
logical students to make a compilation “of the different methods of 
instruction which those theologians who agree in the fundamentals 
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Therefore J. Musaeus wrote the following words: “There 
is quite a marked difference if a dissensus arises among theo- 
logians over necessary doctrines of faith, on the one hand, 
and over academic and secondary questions, on the other.’ 
For in the second case it is possible to tolerate a dissension, 
but not in the first case. When the clear, true Lutheran 
doctrine of faith is attacked, contradicted, and falsified, we 
are bound by virtue of our office to refute false doctrine, con- 
vict the gainsayers, stop their mouths (Titus 1:11), and must 
finally heed the words of St. Paul: ‘A man that is an heretic 
after the first and second admonition reject’ (Titus 3:10). 
Although it is most desirable to compose differences also on 
academic and secondary questions in a friendly manner and 
to strive to set up a bond of perfect unity between orthodox 
and pure theologians, so that, in accordance with Paul’s ad- 
monition, 1 Cor. 1:10, all may speak the same language and 
in all questions be joined together perfectly in the same mind 
and in the same judgment, yet in this present imperfect state 
it is easier to wish for this situation than to hope to see it 
realized. . . . Concerning clear and thorough explanations 
of necessary doctrines of faith, interpretations of difficult 
passages of Holy Writ, philosophical questions that have a cer- 
tain relationship with some articles of faith and that must 
be discussed in order to obtain a better understanding of the 
necessary doctrines of faith” (e.g., the origin of the soul), 
“the best way of refuting gainsayers and of defending the 
necessary doctrines of faith—concerning these points or- 
thodox, sound theologians will not always be of one mind, 
especially those who occupy chairs in our faculties or those 


have used for this or that dogmatical, moral, pastoral, and hierarchical 
(pertaining to church government) point. Then examine them all 
critically, choose the best, and do not forget the false (allegedly ‘mere’) 
methods of instruction.” (P. 55.) The same Loescher is right when 
in the Unschuldige Nachrichten of 1717 he says: “In general, theological 
studies as well as the methods of deducing theology have their special 
character in every generation, so that the first Reformers, if they were 
alive in our day, would not censure everything which might not conform 
in every respect to every method of teaching used in their day, although 
one certainly ought to follow their footsteps more closely (pressius) 
in a number of points.” (P. 163f.) We, too, do not entertain the idea 
of insisting on the restoration of the tedxos xadeiacs of the sixteenth 
and the seventeenth centuries, although we are often accused of such 
insistence. 

8 Quenstedt and others call them also quaestiones adnatae, secon- 
dary questions, because they have a certain relationship with the real 
questions of faith. (Theol. did.-pol. I, 355.) 
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who have been entrusted with other responsible positions 
in the Church. They have not been appointed to present 
without personal study to their auditors or students or dictate 
to them what they heard from their own professors or read 
in the writings of other theologians, but to weigh everything 
very carefully and, as much as lies in their power, strive to 
clarify difficulties in true scholarly fashion. ... Consequently, 
at times there will arise dissensiones in modo docendi, de- 
clarandi ac defendendi doctrinam” (dissensions about the 
method of presenting, explaining, and defending the doctrine 
of faith) “between theologians who in other respects are 
orthodox and sound. For the gifts of God differ... . Now, 
it comes to pass that theologians who are united with one 
another in the true doctrine of faith and are joined together 
by the bond of unity and peace, as far as the unitas funda- 
mentalis (Gerhard) is concerned, differ in disposition, in 
mental endowment, and in the depth to which they have 
penetrated in Biblical knowledge. When one theologian comes 
closer to the heart of a question than another in explaining 
and defending the true doctrine of faith, and when one, 
because all theologians are human and subject to human 
weaknesses, overlooks a point and gives occasion for the 
rise of dissensions among theologians, it is not proper im- 
mediately to operate with Rejectionibus and Condemna- 
tionibus and tear the bond of unity asunder.... If someone 
has secretly informed your Electoral Highness about such 
questions which belong “ad profectum religionis” and to 
continued growth in comprehending the Christian religion 
and the doctrine of faith and has suggested that we entertain 
an opinion differing in this or that point from the views con- 
tained in the Consensu Repetito, it may indeed be true that 
we do differ in this or that point. In the days of our sainted 
forefathers such dissensions existed between them and the 
theologians of the Electorate of Saxony, yea, even among the 
theologians of the Electorate of Saxony themselves. Yet 
no one attacked the other on that account, but each one per- 
mitted the other to express his own opinion, and in other 
respects they continued steadfastly side by side in harmony, 
correspondence, and unity, even at the time. For example, 
when the controversy de peccato originis” (concerning original 
sin): “‘an formaliter aliquid positivi sit?” (whether original 
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sin is something positive according to its essence), “between 
the sainted Dr. Meisner of Wittenberg and Cornelius Martini 
of Helmstaedt had begun and Meisner had already main- 
tained that peccatum originis formaliter sumtum” (original 
sin considered according to its essence) “was an ens positivum, 
our sainted forefathers Grauer and Gerhard” (in Jena) 
“taught that peccatum originis abstractive et formaliter 
sumtum” (original sin considered apart from man in whom 
it inheres and according to that which makes original sin 
what it is) “is not aliquid positivum, but tantum privativum” 
(only a deficiency). ... “It is undeniably true that such 
dissensions existed in time past between the theologians of 
the Electorate of Saxony and the theologians of this neigh- 
borhood, yea, even among the theologians of the Electorate 
of Saxony themselves, just as there may be some dissensions 
among us and them now. Yet in spite of the differing opinions 
the bond of unity and peace was left undisturbed among them 
in all other points.” (Opinion on Consensus repetitus by the 
Theological Faculty at Jena. 1680. Cf. Calov’s Hist. Syn- 
cretismi, p. 1,008 ff.) 

Therefore Luther counts also this point, whether a theo- 
logian is ready to say with him that the body of Christ is 
“in, with, and under” the consecrated bread among the so- 
called open questions. He wrote: “If the fathers and we 
sometimes say: ‘Christ’s body is in the bread,’ we do so in 
order to express in simple language what our faith wants 
to confess, namely, that Christ’s body is present” (in the 
Sacrament). “As long as this truth is retained, we are ready 
to tolerate these or similar words: ‘Christ’s body is in the 
bread’; ‘Christ’s body is the bread’; ‘Christ’s body is present 
wherever the bread is.’ We do not want to contend about 
words. However, this truth must remain that in the Lord’s 
Supper we do not eat mere bread, but the body of Christ.” 
(Dasz diese Worte Christi: Das ist mein Leib, noch feste 
stehen. St.L., XX:811.) 

If we speak about open questions today and should have 
nothing else in mind than the so-called theological problems 
and everything that may be of some problematical nature in 
theology, such as agitated the minds of our old unreproach- 
able theologians, we should be constrained to admit that 
there are open questions about which we may dispute pro 
and con without harming the unity of the Church. Who- 
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ever should want to deny this truth would contradict the 
Word of God and add something to it and commit the same 
sin that the person commits who eliminates something from 
the Word of God. But, alas, the situation is quite different! 
In our day too many questions that God has clearly and 
definitely decided in His Word long ago are declared to be 
open questions. In the following we shall show why we must 
protest against such a declaration. 

Which are the doctrinal points that at the present time 
are declared to be open questions? If we should want to 
enumerate all that is put into this category by many present 
“believing” theologians of our former fatherland, we should 
find that these modern believers have more open questions 
than assured beliefs. A catalog of them would fill pages. 
For the time being we shall enumerate only those points of 
doctrine which have been expressly designated as open ques- 
tions in our Lutheran Church in America by men who claim 
to be faithful adherents of our confessional writings. Above 
everything else they place among the open questions the 
doctrines of the Church, the ministry, the Office of the Keys, 
a future millennium, a future twofold visible coming of 
Christ, a twofold resurrection of the body, Sunday, and similar 
matters. The Iowa Synod is the chief representative of this 
theory in America. In referring to former declarations, it 
admits in its Synodical Report of 1861 that “it designated 
and still designates the doctrines of the Church, the ministry, 
and eschatology, on which diverse opinions have been ex- 
pressed for a number of years, as open questions” (p.15). 
After this same synod in the year 1858 had unanimously and 
solemnly passed a resolution that it believed in chiliasm, 
it published in the same way at least this declaration in its 
Report for 1864: “We consider and treat the doctrine... 
of chiliasm . . . as exegetica! controversial questions and as 
theological problems, on which theologians may entertain 
varying opinions without disturbing church fellowship.” Pas- 
tor Wilhelm Loehe criticized the synod for this declaration 
because he did not want to see chiliasm looked upon as a mere 
theological problem. In 1866 the synod asked a number of 
prominent Lutheran theologians in Germany and Russia for an 
opinion on these points: whether it was right in declaring 
(a) “the controversial doctrines of the ministry and escha- 
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tology as open, not Church-divisive questions”; (b) “that 
a doctrine concerning the last things in which a personal 
Antichrist . . . a millennium, is taught, is justified within the 
Lutheran Church as long as the lines drawn in Article XVII 
of the Augsburg Confession are not ignored and the excesses 
of the enthusiasts are avoided” (Opinion of the Faculty at 
Dorpat, p.1). But the synod, among other things, designates 
the chiliastic doctrines of a future twofold visible coming of 
Christ and a twofold resurrection of the body as doctrines 
that do not ignore that line. 

It is apparent from the foregoing that not only theological 
problems and points which at least are of a problematical 
nature but also such doctrines are declared to be open ques- 
tions as, either positively or negatively, are indisputably 
decided in the Word of God; the position is taken that it is 
permissible within the Lutheran Church to answer these 
points either yes or no. 

We can in no wise accept this theory. We reject it 
decidedly because it is syncretistic, unionistic, indifferentistic, 
and violates the majesty of the Word of God. We cannot 
consider nor treat any doctrine that is clearly taught in God’s 
Word or that contradicts some clear Word of God as an open 
question, even though it may seem to be or actually is only 
a subordinate doctrine or one that may lie on the periphery, 
far removed from the heart of the doctrine of salvation. 

In the first place, however, we do not wish to maintain 
that church fellowship must terminate with a member of the 
Church as soon as it is evident that he is entertaining an error 
which contradicts a clear Word of God. It is hardly possible 
to imagine a more horrible fanaticism, definitely destroying 
the unity of the Church which it seeks to maintain. The 
Church has never reached a higher degree of unity in doctrine 
than a fundamental unity.* Only an enthusiastic chiliast 
could entertain the hope that the Church ever can reach 
a higher degree. As long as the Church lives in the flesh, 
it will be just as impossible for her to reach this high degree 
as it is for her to attain perfect holiness in Christian living 
and in Christian love. Luther therefore is right when he says: 
“If the saints were not subject to error in faith and truth, 





* The last phrase has been translated also “unity in fundamentals.” 
The German original is fundamentale (Einigkeit) .— Ep. Nore. 
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why does St. Peter teach that they must grow in faith and 
in the knowledge of Christ? 1 Pet.2:2. St.Paul also taught 
that we should grow in Christ so that we would not, like 
little children, be tossed to and fro and carried about with 
every wind of doctrine, Eph. 4:12,14. But as faith decreases 
in us, error and unbelief will increase.” (St. L., XIX:1131.) 

In the second place, we do not wish to maintain that 
a Church has lost the true character of a Church which an 
orthodox Christian may fellowship if she still harbors an 
error which, while not destroying the foundation of faith, 
nevertheless militates against the clear Word of God. To 
admit that every true member of the Church may err and to 
deny at the same time that the entire true Church may err 
is a most despicable contradiction, of which only a Papist 
could be guilty. As long as a Church has not hardened 
herself in her error, that error, even though it may be of 
a rather serious nature, does not necessitate a separation, 
least of all if she has begun to strive for unity on the basis 
of the truth. Luther’s words therefore are right: “The holy 
Church sins and stumbles or even errs at times as the Lord’s 
Prayer teaches, but she does not defend nor excuse herself. 
She humbly prays for forgiveness and improves herself as 
much as she can. Therefore she has forgiveness, and her 
sin is no longer counted against her.” (St.L., XIX:1294.) 
Again he says: “They (the Papists) do not distinguish be- 
tween erring and continuing in error. It does not harm the 
Church to err, but it is impossible for her to continue in error.” 
(St.L., XIX:1243.) Finally, Luther wrote: “It is true that 
Christendom is holy and cannot err (for the Third Article 
says: ‘I believe in the holy Christian Church’). But this 
is true in so far as it pertains to the Spirit. The Church is 
entirely holy in Christ and not in herself. But in as far as 
she is still in the flesh, she has sin, can err and be deceived. 
For the sake of the Spirit, however, her sin and failings are 
forgiven... . Thus all Christendom erred in the beginning 
in Jerusalem when it insisted on circumcision for the heathen 
and commanded that the law of Moses had to be kept, other- 
wise there could be no salvation. This insistence was con- 
trary to the chief doctrine on which Christianity rests, namely, 
that we are saved alone through Christ and His grace without 
the Law and without circumcision, a doctrine that St. Paul 
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maintained only with great difficulty. It is not surprising 
that the Christian Church later on, when she was not so rich 
in spirit, erred and missed the mark at times; yet she re- 
mained holy through forgiveness of sins, just as the Apostolic 
Church.” (St.L., XVI:1410f.) 

Finally, we do not wish to maintain that there is no 
difference between the members of the Church and that all 
must share the same correct opinion on those points of Biblical 
doctrine which do not belong to the dogmatical foundation. 
It may heppen that a simple Christian will deny a secondary 
fundamental doctrine all his life because he cannot grasp 
the correctness and the necessity of the deduction which is 
involved. If it is improper to exclude such a man from the 
communion of the Church as a heretic because he persists in 
his denial or clings to an error concerning a secondary funda- 
mental doctrine, it all the more is not right to exclude a man 
because of an error in a point of doctrine which does not 
belong to the fundamental articles of the Christian faith. 
Kroymayer therefore is right when he says: “The varying 
degrees of certainty with respect to conclusions drawn from 
the clear Word of God do not change the authority of the 
divine Word, but they constitute an excuse for many weak 
Christians (since they cannot all grasp these conclusions 
immediately) and demand that those who are able to under- 
stand these conclusions because of deeper insight tolerate 
the weak Christians.” 

When we deny that something else besides the so-called 
theological problems and such points as are of a problematical 
character may be counted among the open questions within 
the Lutheran Church, and hence that there really are open 
questions in the sense of modern theology, we rather merely 
want to establish these truths: (a) No error, nothing that 
is contradictory to the Word of God, may be granted the right 
of existence in the orthodox Church; (b) no one in the 
orthodox Church has any permission to depart from the Word 
of God even in the smallest point, whether he does so nega- 
tively or positively, directly or indirectly; (c) every departure 
from the clear Word of God within the Lutheran Church, 
even though it should consist in nothing more than denying 
that Balaam’s ass spoke, demands that steps be taken to 
correct such departure; (d) finally, when all instruction, 
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admonition, warning, threatening, and manifested patience are 
fruitless and ineffective and the respective person or com- 
munion refuses to renounce the contradiction of the clear 
Word of God, expulsion or a schism will have to follow. 

It is the Word of God which compels us to cling to this 
position, for it is written: “Ye shall not add unto the Word 
which I command you, neither shall ye diminish ought from it, 
that ye may keep the commandments of the Lord, your God, 
which I command you,” Deut. 4:2; 12:32. “To the Law and 
to the Testimony; if they speak not according to this Word, 
it is because there is no light in them,” Is.8:20. “And if 
any man shall take away from the words of the book of this 
prophecy, God shall take away his part out of the Book of 
Life and out of the Holy City and from the things which are 
written in this book,” Rev. 22:19. “A little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump,” Gal. 5:9. “The Scripture cannot be broken,” 
John 10:35. ‘“O fools and slow of heart to believe all that the 
Prophets have spoken,” Luke 24:25. “All Scripture is given 
by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof” (for refuting error), “for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, throughly 
furnished unto all good works,” 2 Tim. 3:16-17. Finally, Christ 
the Lord utters these great words: “Verily I say unto you, 
Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the Law till all be fulfilled. Whosoever, 
therefore, shall break one of these least commandments and 
shall teach men so, he shall be called the least in the kingdom 
of heaven; but whosoever shall do and teach them, the same 
shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven,” Matt. 5: 18-19.° 


9 In this connection Huelsemann makes this observation: “If any- 
one (stubbornly) 1. denies even the smallest point of that which is 
revealed in Holy Writ and 2. teaches others to accept such denial (both 
points must be taken together), I deny that such a man is a member 
of the universal Church. Now, when church organizations have such 
teachers as leaders and not only agree with their teaching because they 
do not know any better, but also help to propagate some teaching that 
is contradictory to Holy Writ, I deny that these church organizations 
(as such) share the inner communion of the same sanctifying Spirit 
with the churches of the patriarchs, Prophets, and Apostles. For 
the one Spirit does not contradict Himself. Wherever a contradiction 
arises against the Holy Spirit, communion with the Church Militant 
and Triumphant dies out according to the clear Word of our Savior, 
Matt. 5:19: ‘Whoever, therefore, shall break one of these least com- 
mandments and shall teach men so, he shall be called the least in the 
kingdom of heaven,’ that is, in the Kingdom of Grace as well as in 
the Kingdom of Glory.” (Praelectt. Form. Conc., Art. XV, s. 5, § 9, 812.) 
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Who can read these Bible passages without realizing that 
Holy Writ clearly rejects the modern theory of open ques- 
tions? If such doctrines as are clearly contained in the Word 
of God may be classified as open questions, what else is this 
position than an attempt to say that one may indeed “diminish” 
something from the Word of God; that one need not always 
follow “the Law and the Testimony”; that “a little leaven” 
of false doctrine will do no harm and may therefore be 
tolerated; that Scripture may be “broken” now and then; 
that one need not “believe all that the Prophets have spoken”, 
that all Scripture is not necessary and not “profitable”; and 
that it is permissible to “break” some things in Scripture? 
What else is the recognition of open questions in the sense 
of the new theology than a flagrant contradiction of the words 
of the Holy Spirit? Again, supposing it were not possible to 
find all these Bible passages which have been quoted above 
and similar ones in Holy Writ, who would not be obliged to 
reject that theory if he really held God’s Word to be God’s 
Word? For if the Bible is God’s Word, then all judgments 
expressed therein are decisions of the great majestic God 
Himself. But is it not a terrible thing to declare that what 
the great God has decided is still undecided? to grant man 
freedom to contradict when the great God has spoken? to 
assign to any creature the right to differ when the great God 
has rendered His definite verdict? to undertake to sift what 
eternal Wisdom and eternal Love has revealed for the salva- 
tion of men and to say: “This you must believe, confess, and 
teach; that you may reject”? — Yes, this is truly terrible! 
Hear the words of the holy Apostle Paul: “But though we, 
or an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you 
than that which we have preached unto you, let him be 
accursed. As we have said before, so say I now again, If 
any man preach any other gospel unto you than that ye have 
received, let him be accursed,” Gal. 1:8-9. When Isaiah begins 
to proclaim to the world the Word of God that has been laid 
in his mouth, he utters these words: “Hear, O heavens, and 
give ear, O earth,” Is.1: 2. And Habakkuk exclaims: “The 
Lord is in His holy temple; let ail the earth keep silence 
before Him,” Hab. 2:20. Woe unto him, therefore, who does 
not speak with Samuel in deep humility and willingness when 
the Word of God is held before him: “Speak, Lord, for Thy 
servant heareth”! 1 Sam. 3:9. 
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This is the material which we felt we ought to present 
to our readers in the foreword of our periodical for the 
current year. In these closing words we bear testimony to 
the fact that nothing in the most recent theological writings, 
discussions, and events has changed our position. We still 
uphold the principle that whatever God has clearly and 
definitely decided in His holy Word dare not be accepted as 
an open question in the sense of modern theology. We vow 
that in the future too, in the editing of this journal, we shall 
let ourselves be guided by this principle. 

In a special article* in the next issue we shall show how 
untenable those reasons are by which men try to justify 
themselves in declaring those portions of divine revelation 
which have been presented to be open questions. 


* This article is found in translation in several numbers of this 
journal for 1939 under the heading: “The False Arguments for the 
Modern Theory of Open Questions.” — Ep. Nore. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Author of Hebrews 
A Fresh Approach 


By E. L. LUEKER 


The mystery surrounding the origin of the Letter to the 
Hebrews has led to endless speculation.1_ The addresses have 
been sought in Jewish congregations in Italy, in Jerusalem, 
in Palestine as a whole, in Antioch, in Asia Minor, in Alex- 
andria, or even in some unknown hamlet between the Pillars 
of Hercules and Damascus. Scholars have also maintained 
that the congregation was not a Jewish congregation at all, 
but a Gentile-Jewish congregation probably located in Rome. 
Farthest from the traditions of the fathers are those who hold 
that the Letter was sent to a Gentile church. 

Theories regarding the author are equally numerous and 
can be divided into three classes: 1) those which follow the 


1 It is unnecessary to repeat the voluminous bibliography for the 
various theories. If the reader is interested in the full presentation of 
any particular theory, he can find the bibliography in James Moffatt: 
Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament. The theories 
regarding the author have also been analyzed in a Concordia Seminary 
B.D. dissertation by R.H. Thies, 1944. 
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view which prevailed in the Church of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, namely, that Paul was the author; 2) those which 
agree with opinions held at the end of the second and at the 
beginning of the third centuries (Barnabas, Clement of Rome, 
Luke); 3) those which were developed on the basis of in- 
ternal evidence alone. By far the majority in the last group 
champion Apollos. The authorship has been ascribed to 
Silas, Peter, Aristion, Philip, and Priscilla. Moffatt sounds 
a note of retreat when he says: ? 

In the absence of better evidence we must resign our- 
selves to the fact that the author cannot be identified with 
any figure already known to us from tradition. He was prob- 
ably a highly trained Hellenistic Jewish Christian, a d:dd0xahoc 
of repute, with speculative gifts and literary culture; but to 
us he is a voice, and no more. 

The purpose of this study is not to survey the opinions 
of other scholars, although they will be referred to when 


necessary. 

Farrar and Weiss already noted that the quotations from 
the Old Testament in Hebrews followed Codex Alexandrinus 
(A) rather than Vaticanus (B).* Weiss used this evidence 


to oppose the Pauline authorship. It seems that Weiss and 
Farrar touched on a bit of evidence which warrants further 
study. This study was based upon Rahlfs’ Septuaginta and 
Swete’s The Old Testament in Greek. Rahlfs’ Genesis, Sand- 
ers’ Old Testament Manuscripts and editions of the Chester 
Beatty Papyri and Oxyrhynchus Papyri were also consulted. 

Seventy-three instances in which variants were found 
either in the manuscripts of the Old Testament passages 
quoted in Hebrews or between the quotations in Hebrews and 
leading Old Testament manuscripts were studied. In sixteen 
instances the New Testament reading found no support in the 
leading Septuagint majuscules. The following table shows 
the agreement of Hebrews with the Old Testament manu- 
scripts in the fifty-seven remaining instances: 4 





2 Op. cit., 442. 

3 Weiss, Bernhard, Lehrbuch der Einleitung in das Neue Testa- 
ment, 1886. 

4 Codex “A” is the well-known Alexandrinus, an uncial of the fifth 
century which contains the Old Testament and most of the New. “B” is 
the fourth century codex called Vaticanus. Most of Genesis is missing 
in this uncial. “S” is the manuscript discovered by Tischendorf and 
called Sinaiticus. It dates from the late fourth or early fifth century. 
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Heb. with A (Alexandrinus) 45 
Heb. with B (Vaticanus) 23 
Heb. with S (Sinaiticus) 28 


The reader sees that in a number of instances the O. T. text, 
as quoted in HB, agrees not merely with one, but with sev- 
eral of the leading LXX witnesses. The following table shows 
the number of variants: 

HB against A 12 

HB against B 32 

HB against S 29 


A study of individual variants indicates even more clearly 
the agreement of the readings in the quotations of Hebrews 
with Manuscript A. Of the twelve disagreements with A, 
three at least were due to scribal errors in A, two of which 
were corrected by a later hand. In two other instances there is 
important manuscript support for the A reading in the New 
Testament manuscripts. Thus the number of variants would 
be reduced to seven. Two of these seven variants have F, 
the closest relative of A among the majuscules, as the only 
supporting manuscript in the Old Testament. Even without 


these explanations it is still apparent that the writer of He- 
brews followed a text tradition which is remarkably well 
preserved in manuscripts AF.5 


The tables are subject to slight error, since all the manuscripts support- 
ing a reading and the variants are not always listed by Rahlfs and Swete. 
In order to remove the subjective element all variants of the O.T. pas- 
sages quoted in the New were considered. Thus in Ps.2:7, quoted in 
Heb.1:5, MS.A has the scribal error yeyevvxa. At other times the 
variants were due to a change in the word order (thus Heb. 10:37-38 fol- 
lows the word order of A — pov €% motews, the rest have ex motews pov). 
Often the variant was due to the insertion of a word (81dS0vs vouovs, 
with A against the rest in Heb. 8:10) or to the fact that the words them- 
selves were different (Aeye. with A, whereas the rest have qyow in 
Heb 8:8). From this study it appeared that manuscript F, somewhat 
later than A, was often nearer the Palestinian text than A. Perhaps 
the most interesting variant in the passages quoted in Hebrews is found 
in Deut. 32:43. In this passage F and Theta (an early papyrus manu- 
script edited by Sanders) have the reading ayyedoi, whereas all the 
other manuscripts have vio. The fact that the early Egyptian papyrus 
supports F indicates that we have in ayyeAou the original reading, which 
was changed at an early date to voi to conform to the Hebrew. The 
writer of Hebrews followed the reading of F. The quotations in Hebrews 
i most instances also agree with Lambda (another early papyrus 
recently edited by Sanders). 


5 The possibility of a later corrector’s changing the readings of 
Hebrews to agree with Manuscript A is very slight. Unless such changes 
were made on the original manuscript, they would have become apparent 
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Sanders describes AF as containing a Palestinian text.‘ 
This view is supported by the fact that Matthew, when quot- 
ing the LXX, tends to agree with the tradition preserved in 
AF.” Furthermore, the text tradition followed by Hebrews 
varies from the manuscript used by Philo in Egypt and by the 
Western writers, as we shall see later.® 

After these preliminary observations we can approach the 
study of the individual theories, beginning with the one which 
holds that Paul is the author. The earliest external evidence 





in the later manuscripts. Even if originally addressed to Jews in 
Palestine, the manuscript was at Rome at a very early date. Clement of 
Rome (chap. XXXVI of the First Epistle to the Corinthians) evidently 
quotes Ps.104:4 from Hebrews. His quotation shows that his manuscript 
already had the characteristic A reading (mveos gioya). The letter was 
in Egypt at least by the beginning of the second century. Although here 
and there an attempt to change the reading to agree with the Egyptian 
tradition can be detected, the Egyptian manuscripts usually give the 
Palestinian text in quotations from the Old Testament. That, on the 
other hand, manuscripts AF were occasionally corrected to agree with 
New Testament readings has been observed by Sanders (op. cit., 48). 
Such changes, however, seem to have been made at random, since there 
are many instances in which we should have expected a change if made 
by a conscientious redactor. Furthermore, there is no reason why more 
changes should have been made to conform with Hebrews and Mark 
(the latter being definitely addressed to the Gentile world and, according 
to Streeter, being somewhat neglected in the early Church and least 
handled by critics) than with other books of the New Testament. The 
fact that MSS. AF are usually supported by manuscripts of different fam- 
ilies also opposes the thought that the A tradition was corrected to agree 
with the N.T. Sanders holds that the reading in Heb. 1:6 is the original 
LXX reading. 

6 Op. cit., 48. 

7 Thus in 35 instances in which O.T. manuscripts varied, the author 
of Matthew followed A 27 times. Perhaps the most interesting is the 
quotation of the Commandments (Matt.19:18). Matthew and Mark give 
the Commandments in the order found in A (ov govevoets, ov poixevoeic, 
ov xAewets), whereas Paul and Luke follow the order of B (uy porxzevoys, 
uN Povevoys, etc.). In numerous instances Matthew has readings sup- 
ported by A alone (Matt.4:10: xgooxvvnoeic; Matt. 26:31: xgopata 
TS Xomvys and s:acxogmotyoovtai; etc.). 


8 The question has been much debated as to whether the author 
of Hebrews quoted from memory or copied from a manuscript. In the 
case of Matthew it is almost certain that the author quoted from memory, 
for in that way alone we can explain the mixed sources on which the 
author drew. The author of the Gospel of Mark also seems to have 
quoted from memory. For a Jew who began to study and memorize 
Sacred Scripture at the age of six it would certainly not be an unusual 
feat to quote the passages of Hebrews from memory. There are sufficient 
variations from our ancient manuscripts to justify the assumption that 
the author was quoting from memory. Furthermore, passages are not 
always quoted in the same way (Cf. 8:10 with 10:15). Nor is it unusual 
to find verses of a quotation transposed (Heb. 10:38) — which would not 
easily happen if the author were copying his quotations. 
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supporting this theory comes from Clement of Alexandria as 
quoted by Eusebius: 


And now, as the blessed Presbyter used to say, since the 
Lord, as the Apostle of the Almighty, was sent to the Hebrews, 
Paul, as having been sent to the Gentiles, did not subscribe 
himself Apostle to the Hebrews, out of modesty and reverence 
for the Lord and because, being the herald and Apostle of the 
Gentiles, his writing to the Hebrews was something over and 
above.® 

It has generally been assumed that the phrase “the 
blessed Presbyter” referred to Pantaenus, although there is 
no definite evidence for this. Nor do we know to what extent 
the “Presbyter” had investigated the problem. If Pantaenus 
had been definite in his statements that Paul was the author, 
it is doubtful whether Clement, his pupil, would have evolved 
the following theory: 


In the Hypotyposes, in a word, he has made abbreviated 
narratives of the whole testamentary Scripture; and has not 
passed over the disputed books —I mean Jude and the rest 
of the Catholic Epistles and Barnabas and what is called the 
Revelation of Peter. And he says that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is Paul’s and was written to the Hebrews in the 
Hebrew language; but that Luke, having carefully translated 
it, gave it to the Greeks and hence the same coloring in the 
expression is discoverable in this Epistle and the Acts; and 
that the name “Paul, an Apostle” was very properly not pre- 
fixed, for, he says, that writing to the Hebrews, who were 
prejudiced against him and suspected, he with great wisdom 
did not repel them in the beginning by putting down his 
name,10 


That this theory was not generally accepted in the East 
at the time of Clement is shown by the following statement 
of Origen, who lived approximately a half century later: 


That the verbal style of the epistle entitled “To the He- 
brews” is not rude like the language of the Apostle who ac- 
knowledged himself “rude in speech,” that is, in expression, 
but that its diction is purer Greek, anyone who has the power 
to discern differences of phraseology will acknowledge. More- 
over, that the thoughts of the epistle are admirable and not 
inferior to the acknowledged apostolic writings, anyone who 
carefully examines the apostolic text will admit.... If I gave 
my opinion, I should say that the thoughts are those of the 
apostle, but the diction and phraseology are those of some- 


8 Quoted in Eusebius, Ch. Hist., VI, 14. 
10 Loc. cit. 
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one who remembered the apostolic teachings and wrote down 
at his leisure what had been said by his teacher. Therefore if 
any church holds that this epistle is by Paul, let it be com- 
mended for this. For not without reason have the ancients 
handed it down as Paul’s. But who wrote the epistle in truth 
God knows. The statement of some who have gone before us 
is that Clement, bishop of the Romans, wrote the epistle, and 
of others, that Luke, the author of the Gospel and the Acts, 
wrote it. 


The statement “For not without reason have the ancients 
handed it down as Paul’s” !* evidently does not refer to state- 
ments by the ancients to the effect that Paul was the writer, 
for the succeeding sentences give the opinions of Origen’s 
predecessors. Furthermore, there is no early manuscript 
evidence for a subscription ascribing the Epistle to Paul. 
Origen’s words probably imply that the Epistle was handed 
down in the collection of Paul’s writings. 

Although Clement of Alexandria and Origen felt that 
Hebrews could only indirectly be attributed to Paul, they, in 
their writings, often loosely referred to the Epistle as Paul’s."* 
This practice was continued in the Eastern Church, until 
finally the Epistle was generally accepted as Paul’s.1® 


11 Quoted in Eusebius, op. cit., VI,25, 11. 

12 O} yao elixi of dexaio Gvbees do navAov adthv nagadedaxaow. 

18 The Chester Beatty Papyrus (P46) has Hebrews after Romans. 
Codices Sinaiticus and Alexandrinus insert it between Thessalonians and 
Timothy. The Eastern Church usually put Hebrews between Paul’s 
ecclesiastical and private Epistles. The West placed Hebrews after 
Paul’s Letters. 


14 Clement of Alexandria: Strom. I, 5; Frag. (preserved by Cas- 
siodorus) I; et multi. Origen: De Prin., I, II,7; 1, V,1; 1, Il, 4; et multi. 

15 Eusebius was of the opinion that Clement was the translator of 
the Epistle (Ecc. Hist., iii, 28,2). He knew that the Pauline authorship 
was denied in the West (op. cit., iii, 3, 5; VI, 2, 3). Once he places 
Hebrews in a class with the wisdom of Solomon (op. cit., V, 26, 1). 
In spite of these statements, however, he classifies the Epistle as Paul’s 
(op. cit., III, 3, 4; I, 17, 12; VI, 14). After the time of Eusebius the view 
generally prevailed in the East that Paul was the author. In addition 
to the authors mentioned, the following early Alexandrian writers refer 
to Hebrews as Paul’s: Dionysius (Frag. Ante-Nicene Fathers, VI, 98); 
Peter Can. Ep., ix); Alexander (Ep. on Arian Heresy, ii, 3); Theognostus 
(Frag. 3 from Athanasius, Ep. 4). Later Alexandrian authors (Athana- 
sius, Didymus, Cyril, Euthalius) continue the tradition established at 
Alexandria. In the early church at Antioch, Theophilus probably refers 
to the Epistle (Autolycus, ii, 31) but does not ascribe it to Paul. The 
later church at Antioch (Council of Antioch of 264, Chrysostom, Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret) was probably influenced by the Alex- 
andrian tradition. Origen and Eusebius brought the Alexandrian tra- 
dition to Palestine, where it was followed by later writers (Cyril, Epi- 
phanius, John of Damascus). In the ancient Syriac Document, Teaching 
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A survey of the evidence of the East during the end of 
the second and the beginning of the third century reveals the 
following facts: 1) The Epistle was referred to as Paul’s, even 
by those who state that he was not the actual writer, probably 
because the real author was unknown and because it was 
handed down together with the writings of Paul; 2) Paul 
could only indirectly be considéred the author; 3) Although 
the writer was unknown, the names of Luke and Clement were 
frequently suggested. 

When we turn our attention to the West, we are sure at 
least of one thing from Hebrews: some Italians knew who 
the author of Hebrews was.1® Clement of Rome is the first 
writer to quote the Epistle, but he does not ascribe it to Paul.” 
From Apostolic days to the time of Jerome and Augustine, 
Western authors either say nothing concerning the Pauline 
origin of Hebrews or deny it. The Muratorian Canon omits 
it;!8 Marcion !® denied its genuineness, so did Hippolytus,?° 
Irenaeus,”4_ Gaius,?? Tertullian.22 Jerome and Augustine 
brought about its acceptance in the West, chiefly because it 
was regarded as Paul’s Epistle in the East. The testimony of 
the East (with the possible exception of Pantaenus) and the 


of the Apostles, Heb. 10:33 may be quoted. In Syria, at a later date, 
we find the Epistle ascribed to Paul (Aphraates, Ephraem, Peshitto). 
Polycarp is often quoted as indicating that the Pauline authorship was 
accepted at a very early date in Asia Minor. Polycarp may refer to 
Hebrews (Phil. xii; vi), but he does not ascribe the Epistle to Paul. 
According to a fragment (9), Melito of Sardis ascribed Hebrews to an 
Apostle. Methodius (Banquet of the Virgins, iv, i; v, 7; x, 1; vi, 5; 
Disc. on Res., 1, 5) quotes the Epistle. Later writers in Asia Minor 
(Basil, the Gregorys, Council of Laodicea) support the Pauline authorship. 

16 Heb. 13: 24. 

17 1 Clement XXXVI. Cf. Hermas, Vis. iii, vii, 2; iv, ii, 4. 


18 Some have conjectured a reference to Hebrews in the phrase 
ad Alexandrinos. 


19 Tertullian, Adv. Marc. IV, 5. 


20 Photius, Bibl. Cod. 121. This is supported by the fact that Hip- 
——. although a pupil of Irenaeus, does not quote Hebrews while 
at Rome. 


21 Photius, op.cit., 232. Eusebius mentions that Irenaeus in a 
treatise entitled The Demonstration of the Apostolic Preaching quotes 
Hebrews and the Wisdom of Solomon (v. 26,1). Irenaeus quotes Hebrews 
(Against Heresies, III, 6, 5), and according to a fragment (37) he quotes 
the Epistle as Pauline. 

22 Eusebius, E.H., VI, XX. 

23 Tertullian advanced the Barnabas theory, as we shall note below. 
Novatian (Trin. 31) may have a reference to Heb.5:7. I have found no 
quotation in Hippolytus or many lesser Roman writers (Minucius Felix, 
Dionysius, etc.). 
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West during the second and third centuries does not point to 
Paul as the actual writer. Later the Pauline tradition pre- 
vailed in both East and West. 

The internal evidence has been thoroughly studied and 
the conclusion has been repeatedly reached from the time of 
Origen to modern times that the Epistle was not written by 
Paul. “It is superfluous to labor this point . . . one need not 
take sledge hammers to doors that are open.” 

We have already pointed out that Weiss used the argu- 
ment of LXX manuscripts against Paul where O. T. quotations 
come into consideration. Paul follows Manuscript B more 
than the other O.T. manuscripts. Thus, whereas the author 
of Hebrews followed A most closely, S next, and B least, the 
author of Romans followed B the most, A next, and S least. 
The manuscript evidence therefore weighs heavily against the 
authorship of Paul.*4 

Thus the external and internal evidence is against the 
Pauline authorship. 

The combination theories evolved by Clement of Alex- 
andria and Origen are also unsatisfactory. The Paul-Luke 
combination has attracted such scholars as Calvin, Hug, 
Ebrard, Delitzsch, Field, Zill, Huyghe, Grotius, and Lewis. 
Although there are some similarities of style between the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and Luke’s writings, the argument 
based on style is unsatisfactory.2> Furthermore, the evidence 
of the quotations is also against the Lukan authorship. The 
quotations of Acts are not so exact as those of Hebrews, and 
the text tradition followed by Luke resembles that followed 
by Paul.?¢ 


24 A study based on 49 variants showed that Romans agrees with 
A 29 times, with B 32 times, and with S 16 times. Romans varied from 
A 20 times, from B 17 times, and from S 33 times. 

25 Moffatt, op. cit., 435 f. 

26 The fact that Luke followed B when quoting the Command- 
ments (footnote 7) in itself indicates that Luke inclined to the Egyptian 
tradition, at least more than the author of Matthew. A count based 
on 55 readings shows that the author of Acts agrees with A and B 
34 times and with S 28 times. When Luke followed a tradition pre- 
served in A, it is usually supported by a tradition preserved either 
in S or Q (Q represents a tradition current in Egypt especially at the 
time of the Hesychian recension). Acts seldom follows F when this 
manuscript is unsupported by other manuscripts but often opposes F. 
The — followed by Luke and Paul are almost equidistant from 
A and B. 
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Nor can we look to Clement as the translator. The fact 
that in his first epistle Clement had many thoughts similar to 
those in Hebrews naturally led to the consideration of him 
as author.2”? But the differences in style are too great to war- 
rant his authorship, and the manuscript evidence also opposes 
this hypothesis.”® 

The theories which hold that Silas or Peter or Aristion or 
Philip or Priscilla is the author of Hebrews are too hypo- 
thetical, and the evidence supporting them is still too meager 
to receive detailed treatment. 

There is a theory, however, based on internal evidence 
alone, which has received serious consideration, namely, the 
conjecture which was first voiced by Luther, although not 
without precedent, to the effect that Apollos was the author 
of Hebrews.”® It was only natural that the search among the 
followers of Paul for a writer capable of writing the fine style 
of Hebrews would fix upon Apollos. According to the Book 
of Acts he was born at Alexandria, and this fact would make 
it easy to account for the Alexandrian influences in Hebrews. 
Furthermore, according to Acts, he was “an eloquent man 
and mighty in the Scriptures. ... This man was instructed 
in the way of the Lord; and being fervent in the spirit, he 
spake and taught diligently the things of the Lord, knowing 
only the Baptism of John.” After his conversion “he mightily 
convinced the Jews, and that publicly, showing by the Scrip- 
tures that Jesus was the Christ.” °° Paul in his Letter to the 
Corinthians speaks of Apollos in terms of respect. 

27 Eusebius, iii, 28, 2. 

28 Much dependence cannot be placed on manuscript studies of 
the Fathers, because the manuscripts are late and the evidence has not 
been compiled as completely as is the case in New Testament readings. 
An examination of twenty-four readings in which there were variants 


in Q.T. majuscules quoted showed that Clement followed B 10 out of 
13, A 15 out of 24, and S 14 out of 24 times. 


29 It is not known to what extent Luther had investigated the 
problem. He mentions Apollos’ authorship incidentally in a sermon 
on 1Cor.3. Speaking of the author in another connection, Luther indi- 
cated that he was not the first to advance the Apollos theory: “etliche 
meinen, sie sei St. Lucas, etliche Apollos”. Cf. Leipoldt, Geschichte des 
N.T. Kanons, ii, 77. The theory has been defended by Semler, Osiander, 
Ziegler, Bleek, Reuss, de Wette, Kurtz, Schott, Luetterbeck, Luenemann, 
Tholuck, Credner, Riehm, Feilmoser, Alford, Moulton, Meyer, Hilgen- 
feld, Plumptre, Bartlet, Pfleiderer, Albano, Buechsel, Farrar, Selwyn, 
von Soden, Belser, Klostermann, Schuetze, and most Lutheran scholars, 
the most recent being Lenski. 


30 Acts 18:24 ff. 
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Taking into consideration these facts, scholars have pointed 
to the Apollos theory as the most plausible of those based on 
internal evidence alone. 

We must be careful, however, not to stretch the measur- 
ing line too tightly.*4_ The author of the speech in Acts 7 was 
certainly also avjo dys, duvatds év tais yoagais, Céwv 1H 
vevpate.2? 

Although some facts may be urged in support of the 
Apollos authorship, there are also weighty considerations 
against it. We would expect Apollos, if he had a strong 
Alexandrian background, to use manuscript traditions of 
Egypt ** or, failing that, to use the tradition of Paul or Luke. 
There is no evidence indicating that he was trained in Palestine 
or had ever been there. 





31 The New Testament tells us only that Apollos was an Alex- 
andrian “by birth” (t@ yéve.). There is no reason for assuming that 
he spent the greater part of his life there or was trained in the 
Alexandrian university rather than in some other school (that of 
Tyrannus in Ephesus). The fact that he “knew only the Baptism of 
John” does not necessarily prove that he had been in Palestine, since 
a sect which professed to carry on the teachings of John the Baptist 
existed far into the Christian era. That he had “the noble distinction 
of having been the first to lead Alexandria to Bethlehem” is a myth, 
contradicted by the evidence of early Christianity. An “elucidation” in 
Roberts-Donaldson, Ante-Nicene Fathers, attempts to defend the view 
that Apollos influenced the rise of the great Christian school at Alex- 
andria (vi, 236). The chief evidence given is that Apollos was born 
at Alexandria and that Acts 18:24 is quoted in such a way in Alexandria 
as to lead one to believe that Apolios was known and loved at Alexandria. 
But Acts 18:24 is not quoted in the Ante-Nicene Fathers. Early Alex- 
andrian writers do not even mention Apollos (Clement et al.). 

32 Stephen was also a speaker who was full of the Holy Ghost. 
The word Aoytog may mean “learned” (Democritus, 30; Aristotle, Pol., 
1267 b), but that does not seem to have been the usual meaning during 
the Alexandrian period. The word originally had the meaning “versed 
in tales” (Pindar, Pyth., I, 94; Nem. VI, 45; Herodotus, I, 1; Polybius 
VI, 45, 1). The word is often used during the Alexandrian period for 
“skill in words.” Aristotle is said to have called Theophrastus tdv 
Loyuotatov (Str. xiii, 2, 4). Plutarch (Pomp., 51) uses the word simply 
for the ability to talk. It was an epithet of Hermes as god of eloquence 
(Lucian, Apol., 2). Technically it was a synonym for the elevated style 
(Demetrius, On Style, 38). It also had the meaning “oracular.” The style 
of Hebrews, strictly speaking, is not “elevated.” All we can deduce from 
v. 24 is that Apollos was a forceful speaker who ably marshaled Scrip- 
tural evidence. 

83 An examination of variants in the first eighty paragraphs of 
Philo, On Drunkenness (this work was selected rather than a section 
in which the Old Testament is quoted in sequence, since the chances 
for correction would be less), shows that Philo followed the reading 
preserved in B and its correctors 15 out of 17 times; S (Sinaiticus), 
20 out of 27; A, 16 out of 33; F, 6 out of 21 times when quoting the LXX. 
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The early church fathers say nothing of the Apollos 
authorship. Clement of Rome, who mentioned Apollos,** in 
no way indicated that he considered him the author of He- 
brews. The silence of Clement and Origen, who were from 
Alexandria and who undoubtedly surveyed the list of Paul’s 
followers for possible authors, speaks against the theory. 

Although Hebrews follows the thought patterns of Egypt, 
it also shows rabbinic influence.*® This fact points to an author 
who was trained not only at Alexandria, but also at Jeru- 
salem. Furthermore, the West was ready to accept the writ- 
ings of Luke and Mark because of their relationship to the 
Apostles. Would it have hesitated to accept a work written 
by Apollos, whom Clement of Rome (1 Cl. XLVII) already 
called a man approved by the Apostles? 

The theme of Apollos was the Messiahship of Jesus. That 
of the author of the Hebrews was the superiority of the priest- 
hood of Christ to that of the Old Testament dispensation. 
Finally, if Hebrews was addressed to Jews in Palestine, as 
antiquity maintains, the authorship of Apollos would become 
still less probable. 

There is a definite tradition handed down from antiquity 
regarding the author of Hebrews. Tertullian does not con- 
jecture that Barnabas is the author of Hebrews; it is the only 
view known to him. He would gladly have assigned the 
Epistle to an Apostle if that had been possible, for he quotes 
the Epistle in support of his view on repentance: *¢ 


34 1 Clement, xlvii, 3. 
35 Weiss (op. cit., 328 ff.) shows that many characteristics of the 
Letter attributed to the influence of Philo and Alexandria really were 
of Palestinian origin and adds: “Riehm (Der Lehrbegr. des Hebraer- 
briefs. Ludwigsburg, 1858) hat ueberzeugend nachgewiesen, wie die 
Vorstellungen des Verf. von den beiden Weltaltern, von der Vermittlung 
des Gesetzes durch die Engel, von dem Satan als Gewalthaber des Todes, 
von den Engeln, von der Sabbathruhe des Volkes Gottes, von dem himm- 
lischen Heiligthum und dem himmlischen Jerusalem palaestinensischen 
Ursprungs sind, weshalb man auch ganz mit Unrecht in den letzteren 
die metaphysische Unterscheidung Philos zwischen der unsichtbaren, 
unvergaenglichen, urbildlichen Welt und der sichtbaren, vergaenglichen 
Erscheinungswelt gesucht hat.” 

36 De Pud., 20. That Tertullian has Helvrews in mind here is proved 
by the fact that he quotes Heb.6:1ff. Tertullian is not the only ancient 
writer who held this view. “In the Tractatus Origenis de Libris ss. 
Scripturarum (ed. Batitiol, Paris, 1900, p.108), as by Philastrius, Heb. 
13:15 is quoted as a word of ‘sanctissimus Barnabas’” (quoted from 
Moffatt, op. cit.). Also Jerome was acquainted with the view of Ter- 
tullian. Codex Claromontanus (D), whose stichometry, according to 
Weiss, Tertullian follows, places Hebrews after all the Apostolic letters. 
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I wish, however, redundantly to superadd the testimony 
likewise of one particular comrade of the Apostles — (a testi- 
mony) aptly suited for confirming, by most proximate right, 
the discipline of his masters. For there is extant withal an 
Epistle to the Hebrews, under the name of Barnabas — a man 
sufficiently accredited by God, as being one whom Paul has 
stationed next to himself in the uninterrupted observance of 
abstinence: “Or else, I alone and Barnabas, have we not the 
power of working?” And, of course, the Epistle of Barnabas 
is more generally received among the churches than that 
apocryphal “Shepherd” of adulterers. 

We wish to emphasize in this article that the manuscript 
tradition followed by Hebrews supports the Barnabas theory. 
Barnabas spent some time at Jerusalem and also at Antioch 
and thus could be expected to use a Palestinian text tradition. 
As a Levite he would undoubtedly have access to manuscripts 
in his own country and elsewhere. But even stronger evi- 
dence for the Barnabas theory is the fact that his cousin 
Mark, when quoting the LXX, used the same text tradition 
which was used by the author of Hebrews.*” 

The fact that Clement of Rome made much use of Hebrews 
and seems to have preferred it even to some writings of Paul 
is easily explained if Barnabas was the author of Hebrews. 
For according to the Constitution of the Holy Apostles,®* the 
Recognitions of Clement,®® and the Clementine Homilies,” 
Clement was acquainted with Christianity by Barnabas. 
Although these documents contain some things which are 
evidently spurious, still the statement that Clement was con- 
verted by Barnabas is probably true, for it would be difficult 
to explain the origin of the theory if it were not true. Writers 
at Rome would have been inclined to assign Clement’s conver- 
sion to Peter, Paul, Luke, Mark, Timothy. 





That Tertullian and his followers were well acquainted with the Letter 
to the Hebrews is shown by his numerous quotations from the Letter. 
The African letter Against the Heretic Novatian, written 254—256, quotes 
Heb. 10:30 (ch.ix). Cyprian also knew it. Heb.6:4ff. was quoted by 
Montanists in North Africa against the acceptance of those who had 
lapsed from the faith. 

37 Mark, like Matthew, often follows the Hebrew and Aramaic and 
at times a translation unknown to us. Where he follows the LXX, he 
agrees with A 13 out of 15 times; where the O.T. manuscripts differ, 
he agrees with B 4 out of 15 and with S 3 out of 15 times. 

38 vi, 2, 8. 

89 vii-viii. That the Recognitions are of great antiquity is shown 
by the fact that they are quoted by Origen in his Commentary on Genesis. 
40 i, 8 ff. 
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Since Barnabas’ home was on the island of Cyprus, he 
was in close contact with Alexandrian ideas from his youth. 
Furthermore, according to a well-established tradition, Mark 
brought the Gospel.to Alexandria.*! The early writings which 
mention the fact that Barnabas converted Clement also de- 
scribe Barnabas’ preaching at Alexandria. It is probable that 
Barnabas and Mark went to Alexandria after their separation 
from Paul at Antioch. Mark, within a few years after that 
separation, redeemed himself completely in the eyes of Paul, 
a thing which would hardly have happened if Barnabas and 
Mark had confined their activity to the island of Cyprus. 
Scholars have objected to the Barnabas theory because of 
the excellent style in Hebrews. “It is inconceivable that 
Barnabas should have written better Greek than Luke.” This 
is a guess and no more. The evidence of the New Testament 
indicates that Barnabas was highly trained. When Paul re- 
turned to Jerusalem after his conversion, it was Barnabas who 
led him to the other disciples. This indicates that Barnabas 
knew Paul, perhaps having made his acquaintance in some 
school of higher learning. Barnabas’ home, as stated before, 
was in Cyprus, where the Jews shared the liberal attitudes 
of Western Jews rather than those of Jews in Jerusalem and 
the East (Acts 11:20). When Grecians were converted at 
Antioch, Barnabas was selected as the man most capable of 
caring for them (Acts 11:22. Some manuscripts have the 
variant reading “Hellenes”). Barnabas’ seeking out Paul as 
his co-worker indicates a kinship of spirit; and his recogniz- 
ing the qualifications of the Apostle, who was still distrusted 
by the rest, is one of the greatest tributes to his deep wisdom. 
Barnabas labored alongside the Apostle Paul without yield- 
ing his individuality to him. At Lystra, Barnabas was re- 
garded as Zeus, a thing which certainly indicates the dignity 
of his character. 
The internal evidence of Hebrews also favors the Bar- 


41 The liturgy early used in the patriarchate of Alexandria has the 
sentence: “Especially remember those whose memory we celebrate this 
day, and our holy father Mark, the Apostle and Evangelist, who has 
shown us the way of salvation.” — Ante-Nicene Fathers, vii, 568. At the 
end of the Acts of Barnabas, Mark is described as taking up his abode 
at Alexandria after his cousin’s death. Eusebius records the year in 
which Mark gave up the leadership in Alexandria: “In the eighth 
year of the reign of Nero, Annianus was the first after Mark the Evan- 
gelist to receive charge of the diocese of Alexandria” (E.H., ii, xxiv). 
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nabas theory. Thinking of the emphasis placed by the sacred 
writers on leading ideas, one may say that to James, Christ 
was a lawgiver, the Giver of the perfect law of liberty; to 
Paul, Christ was the Messiah, the second Adam, who re- 
deemed the human race, and the great teacher of the mystery 
of the righteousness of God; to the writer of Hebrews, Christ 
is the great High Priest, who has brought the perfect sacrifice 
for mankind and acts as intermediary between man and God. 
Moses is mentioned, not as a great lawgiver, but as a man who 
was faithful in his house. At a time when rabbis had dis- 
placed priests in popular esteem and outstanding writers dwelt 
little on the priesthood, the Letter to the Hebrews sounds like 
a voice from within the sanctuary. 

Heb. 2:3 supports the theory that the author was a 
person who was very close to the original disciples and those 
that heard Jesus. Whereas Apollos received his Gospel from 
Aquila and Priscilla and later from Paul, the writer of He- 
brews speaks as though he were acquainted with the original 
disciples.* 

Even those who reject the Barnabas theory regard it as 
unfair to press the so-called inaccuracies regarding the Temple 
worship against the likelihood of the Levite’s authorship, in- 
asmuch as Hebrews refers, not to the Temple, but to the taber- 
nacle. Would it be unlikely that a Levite, barred from the 
service in the Temple because of his adherence to the new 
“sect,” should abandon the worship of his day and turn to 
the Old Testament? Also the fact that the author of Hebrews 
follows the Septuagint when it differs from the Massoretic 
text cannot be urged against Barnabas’ authorship, because 
Paul, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, at times did the same.** 

Some have urged the reference to Timothy as being in 
opposition to the Barnabas theory. But Mark, the cousin of 
Barnabas, undoubtedly associated with Timothy in Ephesus 
and Rome; and it should not appear strange to us if Barnabas 





42 Cf, Eusebius, E.H., vii, ii, 1. Eusebius quotes Clement of Alex- 
andria as writing: “To James the Just and John and Peter, the Lord 
after His resurrection imparted knowledge. These imparted it to the 
rest of the Apostles, and the rest of the Apostles to the Seventy, of whom 
Barnabas was one” (cf. i, xii; ii, i.). Heb. 2:3 does not remove the pos- 
sibility of the author’s having seen or heard Jesus. The disciples “con- 
firmed” (éfeBaidty) the teachings of the Lord. The evidence of the 
New Testament does not indicate that Barnabas was one of the Seventy. 


48 Rom.9:25 (Toy, Quotations in the N.T., 141); 9:27; 9:33; et al. 
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also was a close friend of Timothy, especially if he had con- 
tacts in Rome. The criticism that Barnabas was older than 
Paul and therefore could not have survived him is not sub- 
stantiated. It was based on the false view which made Mark 
Barnabas’ nephew and on the fact that Barnabas was regarded 
as Zeus at Lystra. 

The Epistle of Barnabas existed in Egypt at a very early 
date and was regarded by the ancients as a work of Barnabas.“ 
The internal evidence shows that it was written after the fall 
of Jerusalem.*® Modern scholars are generally agreed that this 
Barnabas letter is a forgery. Its spuriousness is also attested 
by the tradition followed in its quotations.** The publication, 
however, of this letter under Barnabas’ name indicates two 
things: 1) Barnabas was connected with Alexandria; 2) Bar- 
nabas was regarded as having written one or more Epistles. 
The fact that this Pseudo-Barnabas was attributed to him 
could have prevented Alexandrian scholars from discovering 
their mistaken view in regard to the author of Hebrews. 

If Barnabas wrote the Letter to the Hebrews, it is not 
difficult to explain the differences between the East and West 
regarding its canonicity. Since Antioch and Jerusalem con- 
sidered Paul and Barnabas as fellow missionaries, they would 
associate them in their thoughts. Therefore a letter of Bar- 
nabas might easily be placed alongside one of Paul. In the 
West, however, Paul and his immediate co-workers over- 
shadowed Barnabas. A personal friend of Barnabas, like 
Clement of Rome, might regard his letter highly; but others, 
who knew him only from Acts, would value his Epistle much 
less than one written by Paul’s later co-workers. 

The Pauline thoughts in Hebrews can also be accounted 
for if the Barnabas theory is adopted. For Barnabas was a 
co-worker of Paul at a time when the Apostle was much 
interested in Jews and probably often heard the Apostle speak 
on themes pertaining to the relationship between the old and 
the new dispensation. 

Concordia, Mo. 


44 Clement of Alexandria, Strom., ii, vi. 
._ 45 Chap. xvi. There may be a reference to Rev.1:7,13 in chap. 
vii, 9, which would place it beyond the time of the early disciples. 
46 The quotations incline more to the Egyptian MSS. SBQ, although 
A was followed much more than was the case with Philo, especially in 
the group SAQ. 
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Outlines on the Standard Epistle Lessons 


NINTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
1 Cor. 10: 6-13 


Often Christians are inclined to hold a wrong view on 
temptation. Two classes: (1) worried whether they will 
be able to resist temptation and remain in faith to the end; 
(2) presumptuous: they think they can go into any situation 
because they are Christians and therefore cannot fall. Paul 
gives some necessary instruction on temptation by putting 
the right estimate on temptation. He warns against two 
errors: overestimation and underestimation. Let us take 
to heart his 


TWO LESSONS ON THE RIGHT ESTIMATE OF TEMPTATION 


I. The first lesson: It can be fatal: beware! 
This lesson is simple and yet difficult. 

A. The easy part of the lesson: It has been fatal to others. 

The story of Israel, as Paul refers to it, is simple: 

1. All Israel had great spiritual blessings (context chap. 
10:1-4). 

2. Many thousands succumbed to temptation and died in 
the wilderness. They “lusted” after evil things. This lust 
expressed itself: 

a) They were “idolaters,” Ex. 32. 

b) They “committed fornication,” Num. 25. 

c) They “tempted” God, Num. 21. 

d) They “murmured” against God, Num. 21. 

B. The difficult part of the lesson: It is always danger- 
ous for you. 

One of the most successful devices of the Tempter is to 
have us feel we are different. “If we had been in the days of 
the fathers, we would not have been partakers with them —” 
(Matt. 23:30). 

a) Therefore the Apostle does not only refer to the ex- 
periences of Israel as an academic recital of events, but he 
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makes a very direct application to his readers and to us: 
“our examples” (v.6) “for ensamples” (v.11). Rom. 15:4; 
Heb. 4:2. The New Testament Christian (“ends of the 
world”) has the same Old Adam (lust) in him. James 1:14-15. 
The New Testament Christian has the same temptations: 
idolatry, sensuality, presumption, discontent (application to 
present conditions). 

b) He adds the insistent warning: v.12. Thinking we 
stand is not courage, but a rash security. We do not flee, we 
play with, temptation. The result is: we fall. 2 Tim. 2:22; 
Prov. 6: 27. 

II. The second lesson: It need never be fatal: take 
comfort! 

This lesson also is simple and yet difficult. 

A. The easy part of this lesson: God’s instructions are 
very simple facts. 

He says: 

1. Temptations are common to man; every temptation 
comes by God’s permission and is not beyond human en- 
durance. 

2. God is faithful, and He provides a way out of every 
temptation. 

B. The difficult part of this lesson: to find the comfort of 
these facts in the heat of your temptation. 

a) It seems your temptation is unusual, but it is not. 
Heb. 4:15. 

b) It seems your temptation is insurmountable, but it 
is not. Rom.6:14; 8:37; Heb. 2:18; 2 Pet. 2:9. 

Conclusion: Beware! 1 Pet. 5:8-9. Take comfort! John 
10: 28. W. R. RoEnrs 


































TENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
1 Cor, 12:1-11 


The text speaks of spiritual gifts concerning which we 
should not be ignorant (v.1), for we too have received such 
gifts and should learn how to use them profitably. The 
theme is expressed in the words “The manifestation of the 
Spirit is given to every man to profit withal.” 
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We learn: 
I. That every believer in Jesus has spiritual gifts 
II. That these gifts are given to the believer to profit withal 


I 

a) No man has spiritual gifts by nature, for natural man 
is a Gentile, serving dumb idols, as were the Corinthians 
before their conversion (v.2), and as such calls Jesus ac- 
cursed (v.3a). 

b) Spiritual gifts come from the Holy Ghost, who alone 
can bestow them. The Holy Ghost converts man so that 
he acknowledges Jesus with the full consciousness of His 
work of redemption (v.3b). Cf. explanation of the Third 
Article. To the believer in Jesus the Holy Spirit gives gifts 
(vv. 7,11), which are called charismata (v.4), for they are 
gifts of grace. 

c) The gifts mentioned in the text are of two kinds. 
There are the extraordinary ones: the gift of healing dis- 
eases without the use of medicine (v.9b; cf. Acts 28:8); the 
working of miracles (v.10a), e.g., the raising of the dead 
(Acts 9:40); divers kinds of tongues (v. 10d) — either speak- 
ing in languages which a person has never studied (Acts 2:8), 
or, rather, praising the Lord in an unknown tongue (1 Cor. 
14:2); and the interpretation of such language (v.10 e), the 
ability to translate the unknown language for the benefit of 
the hearers. These extraordinary gifts served a _ specific 
purpose when the Church was being established but are now 
no longer necessary. Another kind of gifts is given to be- 
lievers to this day: to speak the word of wisdom (v. 8a), 
having a thorough knowledge of the great truths of Scripture; 
to speak the word of knowledge (v.8b), applying the Word 
of God to individual cases; faith (v.9a), not justifying 
faith — all believers have that — but heroic faith; prophecy 
(v.10 b), not so much the ability to foretell as to tell forth 
(cf. 1 Cor. 14:3); discerning of spirits (v.10c), distinguish- 
ing between false and true teachers. 

d) These and other gifts (1 Cor.13; Gal. 5:22-23) are 
given to the believers. Not all believers have all spiritual 
gifts nor the same gifts (v.11; 1 Cor. 12:28-30; Rom. 12:6), 
but every believer has a spiritual talent (vv. 7,11). 
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II 


a) The Holy Ghost equips the believer with spiritual 
gifts for a specific purpose. It is not in accordance with His 
will that the believer neglect the gift within him or wrap it 
up in the napkin of indifference (Luke 19:20). Nor is it 
His purpose that they be used for mere display or for per- 
sonal aggrandizement (1 Cor.4:7). Thereby schisms and 
divisions enter the Church, as it happened at Corinth. 

b) The gifts are called d:axovia, v.5 (to serve) and are 
to profit withal (v.7). They are given not only for the profit 
of the recipient but also for the welfare of the church. As 
the members of the body serve the other members and the 
entire body, so the spiritual gifts should be employed 
(Rom. 12:4; 1 Cor. 12:12-27). They come from one source 
and therefore have one purpose, the edifying of the church 
(v.11, v.7; 1 Pet. 4:7). Apply to local conditions. 

c) The gifts are also called évegyjyata (v. 6). They 
energize, are effective in their use. Through them the kingdom 
of God is built. Therefore we who have such gifts must be 
interested in the work of the church, work for it knowing 
that because the Holy Spirit is working through us, our 
labor will not be in vain (1 Cor. 15:58). Apply to the work 
in the congregation and to the program of Synod. 

d) We shall have to give an accounting of the use we 
made of our spiritual gifts (Luke 12:48b; Mati. 25:14-30). 
Watter A. BAEPLER 



































ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
1 Cor. 15:1-10 

We like to read about great men, both in secular history 

and in the Bible. Children and adults are interested in the 

life and deeds of Abraham, the man of great faith; of Daniel, 


the man of great courage; of the good Samaritan, the man of 
great kindness. So we shall be interested in 


ST. PAUL, THE GREAT PREACHER 













He was a great preacher 

I. Because he preached the Gospel 
II. Because he was a humble Christian 
III. Because he was a zealous laborer 














I 


From the time that Jesus appeared to him on the way 
to Damascus till his death, Paul had only one message for 
men, the Gospel of Christ (vv. 3-8). Other men in his day 
taught history and philosophy, the arts and sciences; Paul 
knew much about these things, too; but he preached only Christ 
crucified (1 Cor. 2:2). No matter where he was, in Corinth 
or Ephesus, at Athens or in Rome; whether he spoke to 
a Roman governor (Acts 24:25) or to women gathered at 
a river (Acts 16:13); whether his message was received with 
joy (Acts 17:11) or with mockery (Acts 17:32), always he 
preached the Gospel of Jesus. That was his pulpit program. 
He preached this message because he had received it from 
Jesus and because it would save the souls of those who be- 
lieved (vv. 1-2). 

That is what makes a man a great preacher today. There 
are many preachers; some preach in beautiful churches, some 
in simple frame chapels; some can speak in polished phrases 
and silvery sentences, some do not have a ready tongue. 
But the truly great preacher is he whose message is the Gospel 
of Jesus. If we want to hear great preaching, we must hear 
the message of the Gospel, the salvation of sinners through 
the blood of Christ. That message comes from God; and it 
proclaims the only way to salvation; it is the greatest need of 
the human soul. 

II 


Paul had persecuted the Church of God (v.9; Acts 9:1). 
The vision at Damascus changed him into a believer and an 
Apostle. But he did not forget the past, his hatred and per- 
secution of the Church. He repented of his sin and sought 
pardon of God (1 Tim.1:15; Rom. 7:24-25). He remained 
humble. There was no pride in his heart. He was a humble 
child of God. 

Ministers must be humble Christians. They confess their 
sins with the congregation. They go to the altar for Com- 
munion with their members. They pray the same Lord’s 
Prayer and ask for forgiveness. A preacher might be ever 
so eloquent in his pulpit; if his life is not that of a humble 
Christian, he is not a great preacher. And all those who 
work with the minister: teachers, Sunday school teachers, 
elders and officers in the church, and all the members, all 
must be humble Christians, contrite and penitent, believing 
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in the Lord Jesus. They may be ever so efficient in their 
activity, but they will fail if they are not children of God. 










y 
or 1 Cor. 9:27. 

y III 

il Paul was a zealous laborer for the kingdom of God (v.10). 
st He does not speak in a boasting spirit, but for the glory of 
h God (1 Cor.1:31). He would let nothing stand in his way. 
O He made long and arduous missionary journeys, endured 
t many hardships (Acts), and suffered many privations, all in 
h his indefatigable labors for the Gospel (2 Cor. 11:28; 1 Thess. 






3:10). God’s grace gave him the power and endurance for 
his zealous labors. 

So the minister today must labor zealously. The work 
of missionaries is arduous; the labors of a faithful pastor 
are hard. And all those who labor in the church, teachers 
and officers and all members, must follow the example of 
the great Apostle and be diligent workers. Nothing must 
stand in your way. And if we will all undertake the tasks that 
God assigns to us, His grace will bless our labors and give 
us success. May God give His Church great preachers and 
zealous Christians. FREDERIC NIEDNER 























TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
2 Cor. 3:4-11 

Two groups belittle the Gospel ministry. They are those 
who worship at the shrine of science and those who believe 
that mankind must work out its salvation by keeping the 
precepts of the Law. That is an old situation, which St. Paul 
encountered and fought in Corinth. His arguments, which 
are most timely still today, we find in the Epistle Lesson. 
He presents: 


THE MATCHLESS GLORY OF THE GOSPEL MINISTRY 


I. For this ministry God Himself provides the qualifications 
II. The Gospel ministry brings a message of life . 
III. The Gospel ministry is God’s permanent institution 


I 

God has endowed the human beings with reason and in- 
telligence, and many other natural gifts, which differ vastly 
in individuals. It is in harmony with God’s desire that man- 
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kind should use all these gifts for the purposes for which they 
were given. Reason and intelligence in the course of cen- 
turies has produced amazing results. One generation taught 
the other. An imposing array of marvels of art and ingenuity 
lies before the world. The mysteries of nature have been 
explored. The choicest wisdom of the sages has been stored 
in books. All this is something truly wonderful. 

Nevertheless all the achievements of man do not approach 
in glory the Gospel ministry. For this office all the acumen 
of the human mind is of no help. What St. Paul says v. 5 holds 
here. The human mind can not fathom the depths of sin and 
the mystery of the atonement through Jesus Christ (1 Cor. 
2:14). Let the wisest of men carry on his research, and still 
1 Cor. 1:18 a holds good of him. Yet the Gospel ministry is 
able to preach the truth about sin and proclaim justification 
through the blood of Christ. For this are needed able min- 
isters (v.6) who are taught by God Himself (v.5b). God 
Himself must teach men divine truth (John 16:13). God 
must bring His ministers of the Gospel to Christ (John 6:44). 
If, then, the function of teaching the things of this world is 
glorious, how much more glorious is the office of the Gospel 
ministry which, taught by God, teaches men the divine truths 
of salvation. 
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II 


But St. Paul had to contend at Corinth also with those 
who held up the glory of the Old Testament Law over against 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. They pointed to this Law as 
God’s revelation, and in proof of the glory of the Law cited 
Moses’ appearance recorded Ex. 34:29. Their argument was 
from the lesser to the greater. 

St. Paul grants that the Old Testament Law was glorious 
(v. 7), but he makes the point that the Gospel ministry is far 
more glorious. The Law was a letter (v.6a). It could not 
give life. It told man what God expected of him, but did not 
show him how to do His will. As a result it merely damned 
man (Gal.3:10). The ministry of the Old Testament was 
therefore a ministry of condemnation (v.9a). If that was 
glorious, St. Paul may well ask: v.8. The New Testament 
ministry through the Word brings the Holy Spirit into man’s 
heart and creates saving faith, which gives righteousness in 
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the sight of God (v.9). In comparison with the glory of the 
Gospel ministry the glory of the ministry of the Law fades 
away (v.10). 


Ill 


Just as the Old Testament Law lacked life, it also lacks 
permanence. It was given the children of Israel by God for 
a purpose. They were kept under bondage (Gal.5:1). All 
the detailed observances were a burden to make the children 
of Israel yearn for the day of redemption promised by the 
Prophets. The Law was merely temporary (Heb. 8:13). 

Now the temporary ministration of condemnation is done 
away with (v.11). The ministry of the Gospel abides for all 
time to come. Since Christ has come and fulfilled the Law 
and brought to light life and salvation, the ministry of the 
Gospel proclaims the glorious news of salvation. No other 
revelation will come from God to man. What a glorious min- 
istry, therefore, the ministry of the Gospel since it is per- 
manent! 

God grant that our eyes may not be dimmed to the glory 
of the Gospel ministry. G. V. Scnick 





SCHOOL SERMON 
Deut. 4:10 


Moses had been chosen to lead the childrer of Israel. 
Yet, when he neglected the proper spiritual care of his son, 
the “Lord sought to kill him” (Ex. 4:24). Also we have been 
chosen as leaders in God’s work (1 Pet. 2:9). Lest we forfeit 
our God-given privilege, let us properly train our children. 
We aim to do so especially through our Christian schools. 


HEROES OF FAITH IN THE MAKING 
I 

To train heroes of faith the congregation itself must be 
grounded in faith. 

The children of Israel were about to enter the Land of 
Promise. This conquest of Canaan was a work for heroes, 
possible only through their faithful observance of the Lord’s 
statutes and judgments. Num. 13:28—14:9. To instruct them, 
Moses used our text. Had their fathers followed the injunc- 
tion given them at Horeb, the desert wandering would have 
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been different. This time they obeyed and were successful. 
But in and through them also their children were to possess 
the land which the Lord had given them. As the fathers the 
children too would have to prove themselves heroes of faith. 
That calls for proper training. Not only the individual 
(Deut.6:7) but also the people as a whole are held re- 
sponsible. Similarly, not only the parents as such but also 
the entire congregatio: is held to provide proper Christian 
training. 

If heroes were to be trained in Israel, the people them- 
selves must be thoroughly trained. The elders must be 
firmly grounded in the faith if they are to provide the proper 
religious training. They were to come together not merely 
for social contact, but to receive this instruction. They were 
to assemble as God’s people, as a congregation. Even in those 
early days there was only one means to train the people. 
It was the Word of God, revealed by the Lord and now taught 
by His servant Moses. The Lord himself is the causative 
force in the Word. The aim of this training is to reverence 
the Lord. They had beautiful models to follow; cf. Heb.11:7; 
Gen. 22:12. The training is to be continued throughout life. 
It must be a matter of growth— “that they may learn.” 
Even the old people among the Israelites were still to learn. 

The divine injunction has not been revoked. A congre- 
gation which would properly train its children to become 
heroes of faith must itself continue to be trained. Faithful 
attendance at divine worship. Devotions at home. Reading of 
Christian literature. Adult Bible class and religious educa- 
tion stressing Christ as Wisdom, 1 Cor. 1:30. 


II 


To train heroes of faith the congregation must provide 
proper instruction. 

The religious training of children in the Old Testament 
was to be dominated by the Word of God. Not only their 
formal instruction but also their work and play were to be 
governed by the Word of God. 

That we may properly train our children as heroes of 
faith our congregation has established a Christian day school 
and Sunday school. The entire atmosphere of our school 
is to be pervaded with the spirit of Christ, to give formal 
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instruction in the Christian doctrine, to give the children an 
opportunity to put into supervised practice what they have 
learned from the Scriptures. Our Christian schools are the 
most complete and approved means which we as a congre- 
gation have to provide the proper spiritual training. 


Our children need the best possible training we can 
provide. They have many conflicts to face. To be successful, 
they must be heroes of faith. Eph. 6:10; 1 Cor. 16:13; cf. 
Christian Questions, No. 20. Our children are sinners. 
Gen. 8:21. They are living in a world corrupted by many 
godless men. In our country about 70,000,000 citizens are 
outside the Christian Church. “A total of 1,565,541 major 
offenses were reported by the nation’s police” in 1945. Es- 
pecially children are exposed to these dangers. Most crimes 
are committed by boys and girls of 17. Many homes have 
grown lukewarm, like the church at Laodicea. Let us support 
our school wholeheartedly and pray for its success. 


That our children may be trained to become heroes of 
faith in this world and finally possess the heavenly Canaan, 
let us send them to our Christian school. Let us also en- 
courage others to attend. That we may properly co-operate 
with our church in this training let us continue to train 
ourselves by using God’s Word in a rich measure. 

Victor MENNICKE 
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Some Notes for a Lecture on Judaism and Early 
Christianity in the Roman State, with Special 
Reference to the Book of Acts 


In the two-volume work of Luke-Acts the author tells a story 
which moves almost entirely among the people of the Jews within 
and outside of Palestine, a nation which at that time was a part 
of the world empire of Rome. It is natural that the Christian 
movement came into close contact, sometimes into violent conflict, 
with the Jewish environment from which it grew. It was also to 
be expected that clashes would arise between the Roman govern- 
ment, on the one hand, and the conquered Jewish people, on the 
other, including in the latter the early Christians, considered by 
the Romans either as a Jewish sect or, especially later, as a dis- 
senting religious group separate from the Jews. 

The position occupied by Judaism and early Christianity in 
the Roman world and the attitude of the Roman state toward them 
is therefore not only an interesting study, but also an important 
factor for the understanding of the writings of St. Luke, especially 
of the Book of Acts, with which we are here particularly concerned. 


We shall here remark on — 

I. The historical background; 

II. The passages in Acts in which Judaism and Christianity 
come into contact with the Roman state; 

III. General conclusions drawn from these incidents on the 
background of secular history. 


I 


The beginning of the Jewish state of the New Testament goes 
back to the heroic rising of the Jews under the sons of Mattathias 
against Antiochus Epiphanes. After the death of Mattathias in 
161 B.C., Judas Maccabaeus, appointed by the father to be the 
leader among his five sons, made an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the Roman republic, which was becoming a power 
in Syrian politics. This might be considered the beginning of the 
relationship of Rome with Jerusalem, at first helpful, but later 
fateful to the latter. 

The attitude of the republic at that time toward non-Roman 
religions was one of toleration, except when “a strange religion 
was dangerous to public morality or social order or political 
security, or when the foreign religions did not reciprocate the 
state toleration with an equal toleration of their own.” 1 

It is certain that there were Jews in Rome under the republic. 
They at times wielded considerable power and exercised sufficient 
influence to be reckoned with at the time of elections. In 139 B.C. 

1 Hardy, Christianity and the Roman Government, p. 13. 
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they were expelled from Rome and from Italy, but before long 
they returned. Cicero called their religion a barbara superstitio 
and thought that Flaccus was right in not allowing the annual 
temple tax to be sent by the Jews of Asia to Jerusalem. 

Julius Caesar (100—44 B.C.) followed a more favorable policy 
toward the Jews, partly on general principles of his own, partly 
to reward Antipater, the father of Herod, for valuable services 
rendered in the war against Egypt. 

Octavianus Augustus (27B.C.—14A.D.), reconstructing the 
Eastern provinces in 31B.C., allowed Herod to remain king, even 
becoming quite friendly with him. This Herod, known as Herod I, 
also called the Great, fostered Hellenistic culture and sought the 
favor of Rome, while he endeavored to make the Jews believe 
that he was one of them and sympathetic with their aims. He 
rebuilt and renamed Caesarea, but also spent large sums in beau- 
tifying the Temple in Jerusalem. 

Following his policy of not disturbing the customs and tradi- 
tions of conquered nations any more than necessary, Augustus 
exempted the Jews from military service. They were also ex- 
empted from emperor worship, but took the oath of allegiance to 
Rome and the emperor. While they would not sacrifice to the 
emperor, they did sacrifice for him and prayed for him in their 
synagogs. 

When Herod I died in 4B.C., a little while after Christ had 
been born, Augustus carried out his last will and testament in 
the main: 

Archelaus received Judea, Idumea, and Samaria and ruled 
4B.C. to6A.D. Being a disappointment to the Roman govern- 
ment, he was deposed and succeeded by Roman procurators, whose 
seat of government was at Caesarea rather than at Jerusalem, 
which would have been more irksome to the Jews. 

Herod Antipas, another son of Herod I, 4B.C.—39A.D., re- 
ceived Galilee and Perea, which was prosperous under him. He 
built the city of Tiberias in Greek style. Although he was a friend 
of the Romans, he took pains to attend the Jewish festivals at 
Jerusalem. His reign ended in banishment, to which his wife 
Herodias followed him. This is the Herod most frequently men- 
tioned in the Gospels (Mark 6:17; 8:15; Luke 3:1; 9:7; 13:31) 
and in the Acts (4:27; 13:1). He imprisoned John the Baptist, 
and he became a friend of Pilate when Jesus was sent to him for 
examination, Luke 23:7. 

Herod Philip, 4B. C.—34 A.D., received the country northeast 
of the Sea of Galilee and built Caesarea Philippi. He was the best 
of Herod’s sons and was married to Salome, daughter of Herodias. 
These three sons of Herod I bore the title of tetrarch instead of king. 

In order to complete the list of Herods who appear in the 
New Testament, we must mention: 

Herod Agrippa I, 37—44 A. D., grandson of Herod I, who again 
assumed the title of king and whose realm gradually became 
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co-extensive with that of his grandfather. Agrippa I is the Herod 
who slew James and died a horrible death according to Acts 12. 

His son, Herod Agrippa II, 49—ca. 100 A. D., was even more 
friendly to the Jews than his father. Before him and his sister 
Bernice, Paul was brought by Festus, Acts 26. 

Continuing the line of Roman emperors with whom we are 
concerned in this paper, we find that: 

Tiberias, 14—37 A.D., continued the policies of Augustus. 

Caius Caligula, 37—41, however, came into conflict with the 
Jews because he ordered them to worship the emperor just like 
other conquered peoples of the empire. This brought about riots 
among the Jews in Alexandria and would have resulted in a 
serious uprising in Jerusalem, had not Petronius delayed the 
execution of the emperor’s decree to place his statue in the Temple, 
during which delay Caligula was assassinated. 

His successor Claudius, 41—54, was the emperor who returned 
the kingdom of Herod I to Agrippa I. The untimely death of 
Claudius, probably at the hand of his wife Agrippina, ruined the 
hopes for peaceful relations between the Jews and the Romans. 
After the death of Agrippa I, in 44, Judea was again a province 
under Roman procurators, among whom Felix was a bad ap- 
pointment. 

Nero, 54—68, son of Agrippina, continued Felix in office until 
he was relieved by Festus. The blame for the great fire in Rome 
was put by Nero on the Christians, probably at the instigation 


of the Jews, which brought about the first persecution of the 
Christians. 


II 

Upon this historical background we examine the passages in 
the Book of Acts in which Judaism and early Christianity come 
into contact and conflict with the Roman government. 

In Acts 4 Peter heals a lame man and preaches a sermon to 
the assembled people, when “the people, the captain of the Temple, 
and the Sadducees came upon them” because they “preached 
through Jesus the resurrection of the dead.” Peter defended him- 
self the next day, proclaiming the name of Jesus as the only 
source of salvation. This time he and John were released with 
a warning not to teach in this name and with further threatenings.— 
The oteatnyds tot tegot, mentioned among priests and Sadducees 
as coming upon the Apostles, was known in Jewish writings as 
“the man of the Temple Mount,” under whom were the oteamyoi, 
captains of the Temple police. The oteatnyds was a priest, second 
in dignity to the high priest.2 This, then, was the same leadership 
which had crucified Jesus, and the Apostles learned the truth of 
Jesus’ words “The disciple is not above his master nor the servant 
above his lord,” Matt. 10:24.— While in this instance the Roman 
government did not come into play, it is an example of the func- 
tioning of the local Jewish leaders. 





2 Expositor’s Greek New Testament, for Acts 4:1. 
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We have a similar case in Acts 5. After the death of Ananias 
and Sapphira, signs and wonders were wrought by the Apostles, 
especially by Peter. Then the high priest and those of the Sad- 
ducees put the Apostles in prison. But an angel of the Lord 
brings them forth. Gamaliel gives his famous advice, to which 
the council agreed. Here we find the interesting note that the 
Apostles were beaten before they were released with a warning, 
throwing a sidelight on this prerogative which the Jews had or 
which they assumed. 

Coming to the stoning of Stephen, chaps. 6—7, we have a case 
of mob rule. According to the Talmud the stoning was done in 
the following manner: The condemned person was stripped to 
the waist and was pushed off a two-story-high elevation by one 
of the witnesses. If he still lived, the other witness would throw 
a large stone on his heart. If this was not fatal, the whole assembly 
would throw stones until the man was dead.* “The stoning of 
Stephen was no doubt an illegal murder, and other deaths of 
Christians would come under that head.”* From this incident 
we may conclude that the Romans were often powerless to keep 
the Jews in the bounds prescribed by their conquerors or that 
they would wink at illegal actions in order to keep the peace. 

In chapter 12 we hear of Herod Agrippa I executing James. 
Nothing is related of a trial and sentence. Even though dependent 
on Rome for his power, he seems to have had absolute authority 
over the life and death of his subjects. 

During Paul’s first journey (cf. Acts 14), when he was at 
Lystra, the Jews came from Antioch and Iconium and persuaded 
the people and, having stoned Paul, drew him out of the city, 
supposing him to be dead. What happened there was done with- 
out regard to Roman law. 

On Paul’s second journey the magistrates at Philippi (oteatmyoi, 
here Roman officials, called praetores in Latin)® rent off the 
clothes of Paul and Silas and commanded to beat them with many 
stripes and cast them in prison, Acts 16. After the earthquake 
Paul asked for an apology for being beaten openly, uncondemned, 
and as Romans. 

During the same journey the Jews at Thessalonica caused an 
uproar with the help of the scum of the city and, not finding Paul 
and his companions, brought their host and certain brethren unto 
the rulers of the city, Acts 17. Todttéexac, here used for “rulers,” 
is an “excellent instance of the accuracy of St. Luke, a word found 
on an arch in modern Saloniki, which also contains the names of 
some of Paul’s converts: Sosipater, Gaius, and Secundus.”* But 
when they had taken security of Jason and of the others, they let 


3 Zeller, Biblisches Woerterbuch. 

4 A. J. Maclean in Dictionary of the Apostolic Church. 
5 Expositor’s Greek New Testament, for Acts 16:19 f. 

6 Ibid., for Acts 17:6. 
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them go, i. e., they demanded a pecuniary surety for good behavior, 
that nothing illegal should be done by them.’ 

The most admirable Roman official in Acts is Gallio, chapter 18, 
*Avduxatevovtos is derived from dvé-vxatoc, another example of 
Luke’s exactness, since Achaia from 27 B.C. had a proconsul.’ 
Gallio refused to entertain the suit of the Jews against Paul be- 
cause their grievances concerned matters of religious belief. He 
had some idea of the separation of Church and State. 

In the description of the third journey of Paul we have the 
Ephesian riot. The multitude was finally quieted by the town 
clerk (yeaupatets, Goodspeed: “recorder’”), the secretary of the 
city, the most influential person in Ephesus. The riot ends when 
the people listen to reason and disband, thanks to the common 
sense of the yoappatetcs. He also stands high in our estimation. 

We now come to the final riot and subsequent imprisonment 
of Paul, which ended in Rome — Acts 21:18 ff. Paul is accused of 
bringing some Greeks into the Temple, of which he was innocent. 
The Jews work themselves into a frenzy about the unfounded 
rumor. Claudius Lysias, the chief captain, xAiagxos tijs oneignes, 
(Goodspeed: “colonel of the regiment”), rescues Paul and permits 
him to speak. At his mention of the Gentiles the riot begins anew. 
Paul saves himself from scourging for examination at the hands 
of the Romans by pleading his Roman citizenship. To circumvent 
a conspiracy by more than forty Jews to take Paul by force, he 
is conducted by a bodyguard of 470 soldiers to Felix in Caesarea. 
This strong precautionary measure speaks well for the Roman 
Claudius Lysias. Paul’s preaching makes Felix and his wife 
Drusilla tremble, chap. 24:25; but Paul is kept in prison because 
the governor expects a bribe. Festus becomes the successor of 
Felix, and Paul appeals to Caesar. 

Why did Claudius Lysias take Paul into custody? There are 
three explanations: (1) Paul came before him by accident. Had 
the Jews not started a riot, they might have arrested, tried, and 
sentenced Paul without the knowledge or concern of the x\Alagxoc. 
(2) The Jews intended to try Paul only to formulate their case, 
as they had done with Jesus, and then present their accusation 
to the chief captain. (3) Claudius Lysias may have intended to 
keep Paul in custody only while a description of the trial and 
a suggested verdict was sent to the emperor and an answer 
received.® Paul’s appeal changed all this and according to his 
wishes he was sent to Caesar’s court. 

Against the decisions of both governors and kings there lay 
an appeal to the emperor, either from the Sanhedrin to the Roman 
tribunal or from Festus to Caesar, most probably the latter. The 
appeal need not necessarily be granted, but once granted, the 





7 Ibid. 


8 Op. cit., for Acts 18:12 and Hastings, Dictionary of the Apostolic 
Church. 


® Cadbury, Roman Law and the Trial of Paul. 
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prisoner could not be released, as we see from the remark of 
Agrippa in chapter 26:32. It seems that Festus wanted Paul 
judged according to Jewish law, but in his presence. 

Some believe that an appeal to Caesar was a privilege of 
Roman citizens only. But others doubt this. In Paul’s appeal his 
citizenship is not mentioned. In the time of Claudius and Nero 
appeals were apparently heard by the emperor in person. 

There is fair reason for the conjecture that Luke means to 
say that the case against Paul came to nothing in Rome, owing 
to the continued absence of the persecuting Jews, and that after 
two years he was released.1° 

Paul may have foreseen this and for this reason, and because 
it gave him an opportunity to get to the western part of the 
empire, made his appeal. 

Ill 


From the historical background in Part I and from the sketch- 
ing of the incidents from Acts found above, we may draw a few 
general conclusions. 

It is interesting to note that Harnack accepts these incidents 
in the Book of Acts as having occurred as Luke relates them, 
without shading them for politico-apologetic purposes. He says: 

Auch eine besondere politisch-apologetische Tendenz hat man 
ihm (Lukas) mit Unrecht beigelegt. Wie sich das Wort in seiner 
Widmung auf einen bereits christlich belehrten Mann richtet, so 
fehlen auch alle Hinweise darauf, dass Lukas sich Heiden als 
Leser gedacht hat. Er braucht sie nicht ausgeschlossen haben, 
aber sie schwebten ihm nicht vor. Wenn er trotzdem so viel 
Gewicht darauf gelegt hat zu zeigen, dass das Evangelium Obrig- 
keiten, Statthaltern und Koenigen zu Gehoer gekommen ist und 
dass diese sich im ganzen nicht unfreundlich gestellt haben, so 
bedarf diese Tatsache nicht der Erklaerung, dass eine supponierte 
politische Absicht spezieller Art vorliegt. Fuer jede neue reli- 
gioese Bewegung wird es sehr rasch zu einer Frage des hoechsten 
Interesses, wie sich die Oeffentlichkeit zu ihr stellt, und die 
Oeffentlichkeit ist in erster Linie durch die Obrigkeit repraesen- 
tiert. Hier kam aber noch ein besonderes Interesse hinzu, welches 
das Verhalten der roemischen Obrigkeit im Kontrast zur jue- 
dischen bieten musste. Was Lukas in dieser Hinsicht erzaehlt, 
entspricht einfach den Tatsachen, und wenn er, mit Pilatus anfan- 
gend, feindseliges Verhalten der roemischen Obrigkeit fuer weit 
entschuldbarer haelt als das der juedischen, so vermochte doch 
kein Christ anders urteilen. Uebrigens hat er Unfreundlichkeiten 
und Feindseligkeiten der roemischen und staedtischen Polizei und 
den Spott der griechischen Philosophen so wenig unterdrueckt, 
wie er umgekehrt freundliches Verhalten der Juden nicht ver- 
schwiegen hat.11 

Judaism was religio licita, Christianity as such was illicita. 
Some scholars, especially German, believe that Trajan was the 


A a Lake and Ramsay in Theol. Tijdschrift, XLVII (1913), 
p. ; 


11 Harnack, Die Apostelgeschichte, Einleitung, pp. 12—13. 
34 
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first real persecutor of the Christians and that before his time 
Christianity was confused with Judaism and that Nero and Domi- 
tian were merely capricious persecutors of individuals. Lightfoot 
dissents from this view. No doubt, Christians were first consid- 
ered Jews. The heathen accusers of Paul and Silas at Philippi 
say to the magistrates: “These men, being Jews, do exceedingly 
trouble our city,” Acts 16:20. Gallio also considered them some 
sect of the Jews. Paul’s favorable view of the empire organization 
also would not have brought him into conflict with the Roman 
authorities. But since Nero, Christianity was considered a dis- 
tinct sect. 

Tacitus writes of “those whom the common people call Chris- 
tians” (Annals, XV). Suetonius, a few years younger than Tacitus, 
calls Christianity “a novel and malignant superstition.” At Domi- 
tian’s time the distinction between Jews and Christians is apparent, 
and gradually the confusion between them ceases. 

During Trajan’s reign Christianity was regarded per se un- 
lawful. In his letter to Pliny the Emperor says that Christians are 
not to be sought out, but that, if accused and convicted, they are to 
be punished, though not if they apostatize. The law condemned 
secret societies, and this was perhaps the chief cause for Trajan’s 
attitude toward Christianity. The meetings of the Christians for 
the Eucharist and the agape would at once rouse antagonism. 
Christianity was therefore unpopular not only on religious but 
also on social grounds, because Christians taught the end of the 
world and the coming of Christ and refused to join in religious 
festivals and amusements in the theater, by which, as Mommsen 
says, the hatred of the masses was transferred from the Jews to 
the Christians (“der Hass der Massen sich von den Juden auf die 
Christen uebertrug”). 


We might summarize in the words of E. G. Hardy: 
So far, therefore, as the New Testament narrative carries us, 
we find that Christia1z. communities had been founded in most of 
the centers of civilization in the East and in the principal towns of 
Macedonia and Achaia; that, starting from a Jewish nucleus, they 
had in most cases, in the course of a few years, a preponderance 
of heathen converts; that the Jews looked on them with the 
bitterest animosity, persecuted them as far as they had the 
means, and lost no opportunity of appealing to the Roman govern- 
ment against them; that the Roman officials were rather inclined 
to protect them as an extreme sect of the Jews, but of necessity 
realizing by degrees, both from the hostility of the Jews and from 
the increasing prevalence of the Greek nickname xevotiavoi, that it 
was rather a new religion than an extreme sect; that the heathen 
population, while listening not altogether without interest to the 
religious teaching of the Christian missionaries, came in the course 
of time to be suspicious of Christianity on social and commercial 
grounds; and that, finally, this suspicion, fomented probably 
by Jewish malevolence, hardened little by little into bitter hatred, 
of which we have abundant evidence in the second century.” 





12 E.G. Hardy, op. cit., p. 40. 
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Lutheran Hour News.— The Lutheran Laymen’s League of 
the Missouri Synod, as R.N.S. reports, announces expansion of 
the Lutheran Hour broadcast to include Greece, Italy, Portugal, 
Spain, and France. Negotiations also are under way to put the 
program on the air in Germany. Acquisition of the five new 
outlets raises to 32 the number of foreign countries in which the 
program is broadcast. It is carried by 756 stations in the United 
States. — Adding to this report, we can say that the Lutheran 
Hour Office has published a mimeographed pamphlet called 
Overflowing Blessings. The pamphlet constitutes a report on the 
Lutheran Hour Questionnaire. 2,340 replies were received, coming 
from forty-seven states in the Union, the District of Columbia, 
and Canada. The various categories covered by the replies are 
given, and the respective figures tabulated. The reader becomes 
aware of the enrichment of the religious life of those who sent 
replies, apart from the winning of souls for Christ, touched on by a 
number of the correspondents. A. 


A Good Word on the Efficacy of Prayer.— Writing in the 
Christian Century, Dr. Enslin had spoken as follows on the view 
of a conservative Christidn concerning prayer: “It is a relic of 
the senseless attitude which recounts stories of sea gulls sent in 
answer to prayer to starving sailors, all the while blinding its eyes 
to the implication of the deaths of thousands of others who were 
apparently in as dire need and who had prayed just as devoutly.” 
Replying to this Mr. Albertus Pieters of Holland, Mich., in the 
correspondence section of the Christian Century, writes very 
correctly: 

“Dr. Enslin thinks it ‘senseless’ to see in such experiences as 
that of Capt. Rickenbacker an answer to prayer; but the error 
is his, in reasoning about prayer as if it were analogous to a natural 
force, which, if it works in one case, ought to work in another case 
as well. Prayer is not like that; it is something in the sphere of 
personal relations. You ask a friend for a favor. He does it and 
you thank him. Later you hear that someone else asked him for 
the same kind of favor and he refused. This may surprise you, 
because you do not know why he refused; but even if there were 
a thousand cases like that, this would not in the least affect the 
reality of your own experience. If we really believe that in prayer 
we are dealing with a personal God, we shall recognize His right 
to grant and to withhold at His discretion. Why He should save 
the life of one man by sending a sea gull to perch on his head, and 
allow a thousand others to starve, in spite of their prayers, we 
do not know, and do not need to know. That is His business.” 


“The Minaret.” — This sprightly and stimulating little period- 
ical, which explains its mission by the added words “a call for Lu- 
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theran Missions to the Moslem World,” has been sent “to all pastors, 
teachers, chaplains, and Sunday school superintendents of the 
Synodical Conference” with a view to move them to further 
mission work among the Mohammedans. Its editor is Dr. H. Nau, 
former missionary in India and pioneer missionary in Nigeria, 
at present president of Immanuel Lutheran College, Greensboro, 
N. C. The number of March, 1946, contains a stirring article by 
Dr. Nau, in which he shows that mission work among Moham- 
medans has been his “life-long ambition,” a most informing article 
by A. K. Boerger, “Bringing Christ to the Kurds,” and a third 
article by Dr. Nau, “Patience and Endurance in Missions,” together 
with announcements, reports, and the like. It is our hope that 
our Church will soon be able to take up mission work among the 
Mohammedans in India, which was begun some years ago but had 
to be discontinued because of adverse circumstances, and, if God 
so wills, also among Mohammedans in other world areas. Theology 
Today in its issue of April, 1946, presents a most appealing article 
by Rev. Samuel M. Zwemer, the renowned Presbyterian mission- 
ary among Mohammedans, “The Allah of Islam and the God of 
Jesus Christ,” in which he shows that the Gospel must be preached 
to the Mohammedan peoples and that Christian mission work 
among them is not in vain. May God make us willing to proclaim 
the Gospel also to the professors of Islam. J.T. M. 


“There Can Be No Unity Save Unity in the Truth.” Theology 


Today, though published under the auspices of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, with Princeton’s John A. Mackay as editor in 
chief, no longer represents the traditional Reformed theology ex-: 
pounded by Charles Hodge, Benjamin Warfield, and other ortho-. 
dox Calvinists. Nevertheless, in spite of its “Barthian overtones” 
and its “Barthian orientation” it often presents to its readers 
challenging articles, which frequently contain more than just a 
kernel of truth. Thus in the issue of April, 1946, Dr. Mackay in his 
discussion of the recently published and widely read book The 
Christian Answer has this very true and timely paragraph: “The 
Ecumenical Movement, as sponsored by Protestant Christianity, 
while it is the most significant spiritual movement at the present 
time (sic?) and the one that offers the greatest hope for the world 
(sic?), has, in its present form, a latent peril at the heart of it. 
There is a danger that Christian unity and the promotion of 
ecumenicity shall become ends in themselves. To pursue unity 
simply for the sake of human togetherness, or because a strong 
ecumenical Church can make a decisive contribution to civilization, 
is to give allegiance to an empty idol; it is to pursue a fatuous, 
if roseate, bubble. Let it not be forgotten that truth is more 
basic than unity, that there can be no unity, save unity in the 
truth. And, of course, let this too be remembered, that unity is 
itself a part of the truth. A second peril of the Ecumenical 
Movement is that it should remain a movement of Church leaders, 
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a large number of whom have the mentality and ways of bureau- 

crats. Clericalism can achieve Roman Catholic unity, but bureau- 

crats cannot achieve Protestant unity.” Certainly very true! 
J.T. M. 


Christian Conscience and War. — In a very able and convincing 
article, published in the Australasian Theological Review (October- 
December, 1945), Prof. H. Hamann defends the thesis that war, 
as it has been carried on in the Second World War, with its 
frightful “destruction of great cities, rich with the beauty and 
culture of the ages, of cities containing...churches, schools, 
universities, hospitals, museums, art galleries, printing presses, 
libraries, and many other buildings of stately beauty, historic 
associations, and architectural significance,” cannot be condoned 
by the Christian conscience, but calls for a world-wide protest on 
the part of all Christian citizens, who wish to preserve decency 
and moral considerations even in times of war. The matter which 
he propounds is certainly worth considering. The Second World 
War is surely not the last to plague our troubled world. A third 
may already be in the offing. And what then? Dr. Hamann’s 
essay voices an earnest warning, and its concluding paragraph 
puts the question straight before the reader for decision. We 
read: “This essay has been written from deep conviction and from 
inner necessity. It is not conceived as a new article of faith, 
though it is certainly the confession of the writer’s belief. It has 
been written with the hope of soliciting comment, discussion, 
criticism. For if the writer’s main thesis is false, the necessary 
consequence is that Christian conscience may and must approve 
the bombings spoken of; but if the main thought is sound and 
true, then it follows that Christians have accumulated, and are 
accumulating, a load of guilt by silence and assent. To us it 
seems a case of tertium non datur. And to the writer, at least, 
the case is most serious. If anything can be more horrible than 
these bombings, it is the seemingly all but universal indifference 
and apathy of Christians in the face of such bombings. Are 
Christians generally becoming ‘conformed to the world’? Has 
the salt lost its savor?... Has the fear of worse bombings to come 
caused the moral sense of Christians to become atrophied? May 
our Lord in His mercy grant us right understanding, holy desires, 
good counsels, and just works!” J.T. M. 


Shall We Soon Be Using an Up-to-Date Calendar? — The 
World Calendar Association in its quarterly, Journal of Calendar 
Reform (first quarter, 1946), expresses the hope that soon a new 
and better world may be using a new and better calendar than 
the ancient Gregorian Calendar, which is now in use. The new 
calendar has been reduced to the utmost simplicity and greatest 
regularity. The twelve-month, equal-quarter calendar is the same 
for every year perpetually. Holidays are fixed and always fall 
on the same day of the week. The quarters are equal in length. 
Each quarter begins on Sunday and ends on Saturday, and 
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contains three months, thirteen weeks, ninety-one days. Each 
year begins on Sunday, January 1, and the business year on 
Monday, January 2. There is a Year End World Holiday, or 
December 31 (the 365th day), following December 30, every 
year. In leap years there is a Leap-Year World Holiday, W or 
June 31 (an extra day), following June 30. This new calendar, 
which is balanced in structure, perpetual in form, and harmonious 
in arrangement, has been approved by a large number of organiza- 
tions, including chambers of commerce; scientific bodies; edu- 
cational, business, labor, fraternal, and church groups, both 
Protestant and Catholic. We believe that the new calendar de- 
serves attention and support also in our circles, and those inter- 
ested in the enterprise are directed to the World Calendar Associa- 
tion, Inc., International Building, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
The new calendar certainly simplifies things. J.T. M. 


News Concerning European Theologians. — The new theolog- 
ical journal issued by the theological faculty of the University 
of Basel, Theologische Zeitschrift, contains some notices pertaining 
to well-known Continental theologians. Walther Koehler, who 
since 1929 had been professor in Heidelberg, died; so did Eberhard 
Vischer, who since 1907 had held a professorship in Basel. Prof. G. 
Kittel, the well-known editor of the new and not yet complete dic- 
tionary for the New Testament, who before the war occupied a 
chair in Tuebingen, is still imprisoned. Apparently he is regarded 
as a Nazi or Nazi sympathizer. In this conection it may be re- 
ported that the Theologische Rundschau and Zeitschrift fuer Theo- 
logie und Kirche are again to be published by J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), Tuebingen. A. 


The Moslem Problem of the French.— On this topic Julius 
F. Seebach writes in The Lutheran as follows: “France is in 
for a lot of trouble in her North African possessions. The geo- 
graphical center of the rising storm is Cairo; the political center 
is the Arab League, operating as the North African Defense 
Front. The Arab League proposes to solidify its domain across 
the whole Arab-speaking world, from the Persian Gulf to the 
Atlantic Ocean, and is using agitation in the French zone to 
further this end. 

“Effort is being made to sell the plan to Britain and the United 
States as an ideal Mediterranean defense system and as an essen- 
tial security for the interests of the English-speaking nations. 
This has created a state of unrest in Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco. 
The League engages in a continual recital of all sorts of grievances, 
and has bolstered its agitation by inducing the natives to believe 
the English and Americans will back up any revolt. The League 
is seeking to press the half of the Arab states that are not in the 
organization to join.” 

Episcopalians Oppose Merger with Presbyterians. — From 
Philadelphia the following information has been sent out via 
Religious News Service. 
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“The proposed union of the Protestant Episcopal Church and 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. will result only in a 
three-way split between the merged Church, the continuing 
Presbyterians, and the continuing Episcopalians, according to dele- 
gates who attended an Eastern seaboard Conference of Episcopal 
clergymen here. 

“The meeting was one of seven regional gatherings being 
held this month by Episcopal priests throughout the country to 
discuss problems involved in the union of the two churches and 
to consider liberation of the Church’s marriage and divorce laws. 
The conference here was held under the auspices of the American 
Church Union. 

“Telegrams of opposition to the proposed merger were sent 
to the other six conventions at Boston, Chicago, Denver, Dallas, 
Los Angeles, and San Francisco as well as to Presiding Bishop 
Henry St. George Tucker, the House of Bishops, lay delegates to 
the forthcoming General Convention, and church publications. 

“A statement by the joint committee on doctrine of the 
American Church Union and the Clerical Union for the Main- 
tenance and Defense of Catholic Principles in the Episcopal Church 
said it is a ‘duty to point out the radical differences of belief and 
practice between our Church and the Presbyterian Church.’ 

“Asserting that both denominations have a right to their 
traditional principles, the statement declared that ‘while praying 
for and working for a genuine reunion of Christendom, the Ameri- 
can Church Union feels that most of the recent and vociferous 
appeals for unity are now irrelevant and degrading to both 
communions.’” 

A similar communication is sent out by Religious News Service 
with respect to Chicago: “Opposition to the long-discussed merger 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church and the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. A., was expressed here at the regional conference of Episcopal 
clergymen from 13 dioceses of the Middle West under the auspices 
of the American Church Union. 

“One of the leading theologians of the Anglo-Catholic wing 
of the Protestant Episcopal faith, the Rev. Hewitt Vinnedge of 
Nashotah House Seminary, Nashotah, Wis., declared that the 
proposed merger was ‘unrealistic and contrary to the Episcopal 
concept of sacramental religion.’ He said that ‘some people have 
the idea that the object is union among all the Episcopalians and 
among all Presbyterians in this country.’ 

“ ‘Actually it is not that at all,’ he said. ‘The body which we 
have elected to court is only one of at least nine Presbyterian 
denominational groups in this country. Any ground or reason for 
uniting with it must apply with equal cogency to the others. 

“ ‘Moreover, among the Presbyterian bodies themselves, among 
the half dozen or so of other Calvinistic denominations in this 
country, there ought to be a sure basis for union. Would it not 
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be sensible and practical for those like-minded Christians to effect 
unity among themselves, so that we could deal at once with the 
whole Calvinistic expression in the United States rather than 
with one fragment of it?’ 

“Father Vinnedge told his fellow clergymen that they and 
the Presbyterians have fundamental differences of opinion on 
sacraments, ‘a difference so diverse as to impair organic unity 
of the two faiths.’ 

“He stressed, however, that such differences do not interfere 
with denominational co-operation through such organizations as 
the Federated Council of Churches and the World Council of 
Churches at Geneva.” 

A similar attitude of Episcopalians is reported from Denver, 
Colorado, and Dallas, Texas. A. 


A Religious Radio Association Formed by Broadcasters. — 
Everybody will admit that if we are to retain freedom of speech 
and religious liberty, religious broadcastings, that is, the broad- 
casting of religious messages, must not be suppressed. For that 
reason the following news bulletin sent out from Columbus, O., 
by R.N.S. is of importance. 

“Religious broadcasters of the Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
and Jewish faiths, meeting here, set up The Religious Radio As- 
sociation and adopted a constitution for the new agency. 

“The Association brings together into a formal body, leaders 
in the field of religious broadcasting who have been meeting to- 
gether informally for some years in connection with the Institute 
for Education by Radio held here annually. Membership will be 
open to any individual concerned with religious radio who sub- 
scribes to the constitution. 

“Purposes of the Association will be to foster fellowship and 
the sharing of common interests among those concerned with 
religious radio, to work for high standards of religious radio 
programs, and to collect and disseminate data concerning religious 
radio — its extent, nature, and the reaction of the public. 

“A nominating committee was appointed to select a slate of 
officers who will function until the first annual convention of the 
new group. The nominating committee is composed of Willard 
Johnson, vice-president of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews; Dr. Fred Eastman, professor of drama at the Chicago 
Theological Seminary; Franklin Dunham, radio director of the 
U. S. Office of Education and noted Catholic layman; Rabbi Moshe 
Davis, Jewish Theological Seminary of America; and Dr. J. Elwin 
Wright, executive director, National Association of Evangelicals. 

“Individuals joining the Association will be required to sub- 
scribe to a set of principles which are embodied in the constitution. 
These affirm: 

“‘That the exposition of doctrine shall be affirmative. Reli- 
gious broadcasts shall not be used to attack other creeds or races. 

““That religious broadcasts shall not only avoid stirring up 
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hatred against human beings of any race, nation, or creed but 
shall seek to contribute to the understanding and good will which 
are basic to a just and durable peace among the peoples of the 
world. 

“*That no religious program for which radio time is granted 
on a sustaining basis (i. e., without charge) by the radio stations 
or networks shall appeal over the air for contributions for the 
support of the program. Nor shall a charge for sermons, pam- 
phlets, or religious objects distributed through such religious 
programs be used by the organizations as a means of raising funds. 

““That religious programs on a commercial basis (i.e., pro- 
grams which purchase their radio time) may appeal for funds 
on the program in their support only upon the condition that they 
furnish to the public upon request published annual statements 
of their receipts and expenditures attested by certified public 
accountants.’ 

“At a panel discussion of religious broadcasting held during 
the sessions, speakers agreed that church groups have improved 
the quality of their radio programs and have become alive to the 
technical aspects of broadcasting. 

“The Rev. Everett C. Parker, director Joint Radio Commission 
of the Congregational, Christian, Methodist, and Presbyterian, U. 
S. A., Churches, said local religious broadcasts especially are im- 
proving in quality. He expressed gratification over this develop- 
ment, stressing that local programs comprise the bulk of religious 
broadcasts in this country. 

“Rabbi Moshe Davis of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America and chairman of the sessions, urged religious broadcasters 
to ‘revolutionize’ their approach. 

“The most effective techniques, the most talented writers, the 
most gifted producers and actors, the most imaginative and soul- 
stirring narratives, must be gained for religious radio,’ he said. 

“More support by churches, religious groups, and publicists 
for religious radio programs was urged by Elinor Inman, director 
of religious broadcasts, Columbia Broadcasting System. 

“Other speakers at the panel discussion were Dr. Ross Snyder, 
professor of religious education, Federated Theological Faculty, 
University of Chicago; William Smith, acting director of radio, 
National Council of Catholic Men, and Elsie Dick, director of 
religious broadcasts, Mutual Broadcasting System. 

“The sessions were arranged by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews.” A. 


The Use of Public Funds for Parochial Schools Opposed. — 
It is well known that Catholics are energetic in seeking state aid 
for the maintenance of their parochial schools. The National 
Catholic Educational Association demanded at its recent meeting 
that the state should not refuse aid “where the taxable resources 
are insufficient to finance a satisfactory school system.” It added 
that such aid should be given “without distinction because of race, 
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color, creed, or tenets at a public or nonpublic school.” To this 
request or demand the St. Louis Post-Dispatch voiced opposition 
in an editorial of remarkable candor and insight. It wrote thus: 
“If Catholics were excluded from public schools, the National 
Catholic Education Association would have a perfect case for 
equal access of parochial schools to any available federal-aid funds. 
They would also deserve per-capita shares of local school taxes. 
Such exclusion, however, does not exist, nor could it be consti- 
tutionally established even if anyone wanted it. We fail, therefore, 
to follow either the ‘without distinction of race, color, creed’ plea 
of the official resolution or Archbishop McNicholas’ contention that 
limiting the aid to tax-supported schools would nullify ‘that free- 
dom of education of which we boast.’... Public funds are for 
public purposes. One of the overriding public obligations is to 
provide secular schools observing a clear separation of church 
and state. Not only constitutional dictum but American tradition 
and contemporary majority judgment support the separation.” 
A 


The Relation Between Economics and Morals.—In England 
recently an economist of great prominence and ability died, Lord 
Keynes. During the last decades he has been constantly before 
the public through his speeches and his writings. According to 
America (R.C.) he understood that in speaking of economic issues 
and decisions one must not forget the moral aspects of questions. 
We quote: 

“His concern over the moral consequences of public monetary 
policies first became evident in the nineteen-twenties. Three 
problems — reparation payments, inflation and deflation, and the 
re-adoption of the gold standard — interested Keynes at this time. 
Each of these, in turn, he discussed in both their economic and 
moral consequences. His denunciation, in 1920, of the huge repara- 
tion payments demanded by the Treaty of Versailles was some- 
thing more than a prophecy of the economic chaos that would 
follow. It was likewise a challenging exposure of the fact that 
the treaty itself was created ... ‘without nobility, without morality, 
without intellect.’ His distress in 1923 over the social consequences 
of the changing value of money in the postwar years was not 
merely a professional concern over mismanaged monetary affairs, 
but rather a deep awareness of the great injuries inflicted upon the 
public by uncontrolled inflation and deflation. Here Keynes, 
with the indignation proper to a moralist, declares that deflation 
seems worse than inflation because ‘it is worse in an impoverished 
world to provoke unemployment than to disappoint the rentier.’ 
Then, too, Keynes’ disapproval, in 1925, of Britain’s re-adoption of 
the gold standard arose not so much from his disagreement with 
the government in power—or, as he called it, The Economic 
Consequences of Mr. Churchill —as from the realization that the 
sufferings of the poor would be increased by the consequent un- 
employment in the export industries. During all these years, in 
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fact, Keynes was fearless in reminding states of their obligations 
in a postwar world. 

“By the beginning of the great depression in the thirties, 
Lord Keynes’ concern over monetary problems had grown into 
a determined resolution to inquire into ‘the false premises and 
false conclusions of unrestricted laissez-faire....? The nineteenth 
century, he explained, had been a period of rapid economic 
growth, one that required, protected, and encouraged vast accumu- 
lations of wealth. The liberal moral philosophy permitted men to 
do as they liked with their money, while the enormous demand 
for savings seemed to justify great economic inequalities. In any 
case, the spirit of the century favored the thrifty and the rich. 
Thus Keynes states: “The morals, the politics, the literature, and 
the religion of the age joined in a grand conspiracy for the pro- 
motion of saving. God and Mammon were reconciled. Peace 
on earth to men of good means. A rich man could, after all, 
enter into the kingdom of heaven—if only he saved.’ 

“The helplessness of capitalism during the great depression 
brought Keynes and many other thoughtful persons to the real- 
ization that decisions regarding national wealth could no longer 
be wholly individualistic or haphazard if unemployment was to 
be avoided. The rich, he then discovered and proved to his own 
satisfaction, could not be allowed, in the face of recurring depres- 
sions, to remain irresponsible about their wealth, since recovery 
was impeded as much by the hoarding of the rich as by the reduced 
consuming power of the poor. Even international investment in 
its struggle for markets should, Lord Keynes believed, be con- 
trolled to some extent; otherwise it would increase the dangers 
of war and enlarge to world scale the deplorable consequences of 
irresponsible ownership. Yet, while admitting the necessity of a 
new public attitude toward wealth, he recognized from the outset 
the difficulties involved. In 1932 he wrote: ‘The transition from 
economic anarchy to a regime which deliberately aims at control- 
ling and directing economic forces in the interest of social justice 
and social stability will present enormous difficulties both technical 
and political. I suggest, nevertheless, that the true destiny of the 
New Liberalism is to seek their solution.’ 

“To this end, therefore, Lord Keynes first urged that the 
excess savings and idle funds of the rich be taxed and borrowed 
by governments and spent on public works. He also advocated 
a reduction in the interest rate to facilitate borrowing and ex- 
pansion by private industry. A modern economy, he later 
observed, does not enrich itself by piling up money when a large 
sector of its population is without work. In this respect, it seemed 
to him that the medieval policy of enforcing usury laws to keep 
interest rates low and of encouraging numerous holidays and 
time-consuming public works was more sensible than was the 
capitalistic custom of accumulating wealth.” A. 
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Roman Catholics Spreading the Bible.— Ernest Gordon, in 
the Sunday School Times, reports that Roman Catholicism is be- 
coming more and more active in spreading the Bible or parts of 
the Bible. He writes (in part): “ ‘Catholic Bible Notes,’ found in 
the Catholic Biblical Quarterly, are of interest. Thus between 1933 
and 1943 the Katholisches Bibelwerk of Stuttgart has succeeded 
in distributing about five million Bibles, New Testaments, and in- 
dividual books of Scripture. This organization was established in 
1933. More surprising is the following: The hierarchy of Croatia 
has recently approved the establishment of a Biblical Society whose 
prime objective it is to edit a new version of the Scriptures in 
Croatian. The friends and promoters of this society hope to 
achieve within a few years the noble purpose of having a copy of 
the Gospels in every home in Croatia. Then, the Russian Pon- 
tifical College in Rome has prepared, and recently welcomed the 
publication of, the first complete Russian version of the entire 
Bible made from the Hebrew and Greek texts by Nacar and 
Colunga. And from the Seminary of La Plata, Argentina, Dr. 
Straubinger has followed up his translation of the four Gospels 
made directly from the Greek. It has been enthusiastically hailed 
by the Archbishop of Argentina as ‘a ray of light in the darkness 
of materialism.’” The article closes with the words: “The children 
of the Kingdom have, in the United States, for two generations, 
subjected the Word to an unbelieving and degrading dissection, 
so that Dr. Walter Lowrie is led to say, ‘Amazing as it is, the 
people in general still believe in the Bible in spite of the pains- 
taking efforts of ministers, Sunday after Sunday throughout sev- 
eral generations, to convince them that it is not essentially dif- 
ferent from any other book.’ The Roman Catholic authorities 
may have been provoked to emulation by the wide distribution 
by Protestant Bible societies. Perhaps also they wish to protect 
their people from Scriptures that are not annotated with doc- 
trinal notes. Never mind! The Word is the Word. It enlightens 
the eyes; it cleanses the heart. It is the Word of instruction and 
emancipation.” J.T.M. 


The “Protestant Voice” on Protestants and Politics. — Under 
the heading “Protestants Produced Our Best Political Principles,” 
the Protestant Voice submits an editorial which contains some 
important sentences, which we here quote: “Advocacy of the 
separation of Church and State, good sound Protestantism though 
it is, unfortunately is taken by many Christians to mean they should 
take no part in state affairs. Indeed, many churches carry to an 
extreme the principle of non-participation in policies of govern- 
ment. Undoubtedly they should not seek to force their advocacies 
by way of union with the government. Nevertheless, if Christian 
people do not make their voice distinct and their will felt, evil 
voices and pernicious motives will dominate. In a nation funda- 
mentally Christian, in that a majority of its people were reared 
in the Christian tradition, it is unthinkable that they should fail 
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to take cognizance of recent trends in government. The Protestant 
Voice regrets that too many Protestants are inclined to toddle 
along after the latest political cynic without so much as a glance 
at the question of whether his policies are sound from the Christian 
standpoint, or whether he is sincere in those professions. Good 
Americans vote, and voting, they place their stamp of approval 
on some candidate and his entourage. When Protestants tolerate 
the wrong kind, they are giving evil the chance it wants.” 

This is true. But when it comes to voting, the slogan “Vote 
for the proper kind of candidate!” is more easily uttered than 
followed. A. 

Completion of Roman Catholic National Shrine Contemplated. 
From Washington comes the news that the Roman Catholic leader- 
ship of America is endeavoring to raise five million dollars for the 
completion of the so-called National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception at the Catholic University of America in Washington. 
A committee, of which Bishop J. F. Noll of Fort Wayne is the 
chairman, is at work to raise this huge amount. In 1920 the 
foundation of the shrine was laid. Up till now two million dollars 
have been spent in the erection of the crypt, or basement, of the 
structure. We are told that more than 400 masses are said every 
day at the altars and chapels around the crypt. It is proposed by 
Bishop Noll that Mother’s Day, Sunday, May 12, should be desig- 
nated by the hierarchy as National Shrine Day for the purpose 


of gathering money in all Catholic churches for this project. It 
seems that Roman Catholic leaders leave no stone unturned in 
their effort to impress Americans with the supposed grandeur 
and power of the Roman Catholic Church and to obtain for the 
latter the greatest possible prestige. A. 


Bishop Oxnam’s Militant Modernism.— The Sunday School 
Times (April 13, 1946) in answer to a reader’s question whether 
or not Bishop Oxnam is a Modernist replies that the Federal 
Council, of which Bishop Oxnam now is president, while claiming 
to represent 25 national denominations, with an excess of 25,000,000 
communicant members, in 150,000 local congregations, in all parts 
of the nation, is dominated by Modernists and therefore does not 
truly represent those Protestants in this country who believe that 
the Bible is the verbally inspired and infallible Word of God. 
Bishop Oxnam’s own religious position may be judged from the 
following “shocking paragraph,” which is taken from his book 
Preaching in a Revolutionary Age: “Hugh Walpole, in Winters- 
moon, tells of a father and a son at church. The aged rector 
read from the Old Testament, and the boy learned of the terrible 
God who sent plagues upon the people and created fiery serpents 
to assault them. That night, when the father passed the boy’s 
bedroom, the boy called him, put his arms around his father’s 
neck, and, drawing him close, said, ‘Father, you hate Jehovah. 
So do I. I loathe Him, dirty bully!’ We have long since rejected 
a conception of reconciliation associated historically with an ideal 
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of a Deity that is loathsome. God, for us, cannot be thought of 
as an angry, awful, avenging Being who because of Adam’s sin 
must have his Shylockian pound of flesh. No wonder the honest 
boy in justifiable repugnance could say, ‘Dirty bully’” (p.79). 
The Sunday School Times comments: “This infamous passage from 
the Bishop’s book should be enough to convince any one that he 
is a Modernist of the most militant type; for, while he did not 
originate the objectionable phrase, his comments on it are very 
significant.” The editorial then goes on to say: “Whence come 
these ‘conceptions’ of reconciliation and the wrath of God? They 
were not conceived in man’s mind, but were given to us by revela- 
tion. There are so many passages of Scripture on the wrath of 
God against sin, and the glorious fact that reconciliation was 
made by the Lord Jesus Christ between God and man, that it is 
hard to know which to choose in quoting a few.” It then quotes 
Is. 53:4-6; Rom.1:18; Col. 1:19-20; 2 Cor. 5:18-19 to prove both 
the wrath of God against sin and the reconciliation made by the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The passage from Oxnam’s book is not only 
infamous, but also unspeakably blasphemous. J.T.M. 


Brief Items. — The movement in India to prohibit the teaching 
of the Christian religion in schools conducted by missionaries is 
growing. On the island of Ceylon the demand is made that if 
religion is to be taught in a school, then all the religions that are 
represented there by the pupils will have to be taught, which would 
imply that paganism had to be included. The state of Cochin has 
forbidden that prayers be offered in schools during study hours. 
Thus the old evil Foe is endeavoring to hinder Christian missions 
by arousing native feeling against the teaching of what is called 
a foreign religion. 

The turmoil in the Church of England caused by the ordina- 
tion by the Bishop of Hong Kong of Miss Lai Tim Oi, a deaconess, 
to the Anglican priesthood, has been ended by Miss Lai’s resigna- 
tion. Bishop Hall, having been condemned by the other Anglican 
bishops in China, agreed to accept the resignation. 

The American Bible Society reports that in 1945 it distributed 
12,243,355 copies of Bible, Testaments, and portions of the Bible. 
The number of languages represented was 114. More than 1,500,000 
copies were sent to prisoners of war. 

This dispatch from Texarkana, Ark., is of wide interest. 
“Terming the policies of the Federal Council of Churches ‘un- 
scriptural, unholy, and undesirable,’ the American Baptist Asso- 
ciation in convention here adopted a resolution censuring the 
Council as ‘a menace to true Christianity.’ The resolution also 
said the policies of a number of the Council’s leaders showed a 
‘tendency to Communism.’ ‘We believe that said organization is 
unscriptural,’ the Association declared, ‘in that it denies many of 
the fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith, and that its pur- 
pose to unionize all Christian churches is unscriptural, unholy, and 
undesirable because it seeks to do so on the basis of Modernism 
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and the so-called social gospel.’ The American Baptist Associa- 
tion is a group of independent missionary Baptist churches in the 
Southwest, organized into an association in 1905.” 


Brief Items from Religious News Service.—From London 
comes the information that Anglicans and members of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church are prepared to hold a Lambeth Conference 
(the first since 1930) in 1948. 

In Chicago 300 Seventh-Day Adventists in an effort to help the 
hungry people of Europe have resolved on the following course: 
1. Total abstinence from all food for a whole day or its equivalent 
each week; 2. one breadless day each week; 3. the placing of a 
financial offering in a cup on the table at each meal, the offering 
to be the equivalent of what they will save by their self-imposed 
food restrictions at the particular meal; 4. prayers at each meal for 
the starving peoples of the world; 5. abstinence from desserts at 
all meals during May. 

The Associated Church Press, that is, the national organiza- 
tion of Protestant church-paper editors, requested the recall of 
Myron C. Taylor, the President’s personal representative. This 
resolution was adopted “because such an appointment is a violation 
of the principle of separation of Church and State; because the 
appointment was made originally in 1940 by President Roosevelt 
on a temporary basis in relation to the war, whereas the office has 
now been maintained at public expense for six years; because 
this ambassadorial appointment has not had the sanction of the 
Senate, as required by the Constitution of the United States.” 

Reversing a lower court decision, the Minnesota Supreme 
Court ruled that the Lutheran Augustana Synod Board of Foreign 
Missions does not have to pay taxes on the rent-free residence 
it furnishes to its executive director in Minneapolis, Dr. S. Hjalmar 
Swanson. 

Rome is again preparing for the arrival of pilgrims. A dispatch 
says that the greatest hindrance to pilgrimages at present is a 
serious lack of hotel accommodations. For this reason it has been 
proposed that pilgrims for the coming holy year (1950) be housed 
in buildings ordered by the former fascist regime for the pro- 
jected world exhibition of 1942, which never took place. 

Evangelical churches in the British occupation zone of Ger- 
many have announced plans for a Christian foundation to promote 
religious life and thought in Germany. The plans were approved 
at a recent regional conference of church leaders held at Bethel- 
Bielefeld. The center is expected to provide courses in Christian 
responsibility and action for all classes of the population, but 
especially for German youth. Frequent seminars, lasting from 
six to fifteen days, will be sponsored to provide religious instruc- 
tion and discussion of current problems in the light of Christian 
teaching. Plans call for publication of books, pamphlets, and the 
launching of a monthly magazine. It is also hoped to establish 
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outlets through the press and radio and to organize lecture courses 
in various parts of the country. 

An important decision was handed down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States when it ruled that an alien who will 
not fight may become a citizen if he will serve the Army some other 
way. It was not a unanimous decision, five justices supporting it, 
three voting against it. The Supreme Court by this decision has 
reversed the opinion which it voiced on three previous occasions. 
Perhaps the most famous of these involved the case of Dr. Douglas 
C. McIntosh, a Canadian chaplain in the First World War and 
afterwards a professor at Yale, who was denied citizenship because 
as a pacifist he was not ready to declare himself willing to bear 
arms when called on by his country to do so. 

Southern Baptists report that they last year were very suc- 
cessful in their work. The membership of the denomination was 
increased by 205,362, so that it now totals 5,865,554. The total gifts 
for all causes averaged $16.78 per capita, which is higher than ever 
before. The number of clergymen now is 24,577. 

Grace Moore, American opera singer, has been converted 
to Roman Catholicism and will be received into the Catholic 
Church before returning to the United States from a concert 
tour of Italy. She formerly was a member of the Baptist Church. 

Churches of Christ plan to establish a mission in Germany. 
Two representatives, one of whom is Otis Gatewood, a Salt Lake 
City evangelist, will make a survey trip of Europe this summer 
with the intention of ascertaining how the mission may be opened. 
When they return, a group of about forty missionaries will leave 
for Germany, after they have had a week’s lecture course, to be 
given in Lubbock, Tex. 

The treason case against Bishop Caesar M. Guerrero, ranking 
Filipino prelate in the Roman Catholic hierarchy in the Philip- 
pines, was to be tried in the people’s court, Manila, some time in 
June. Bishop Guerrero’s is considered one of the most important 
cases of alleged Filipino collaboration. 

Abolition of denominational schools as “incompatible with the 
socialist educational system” was demanded in a manifesto by the 
British Commonwealth Party, left-wing political group, founded 
five years ago under the leadership of Sir Richard Acland, former 
member of Parliament. The manifesto also called for the abolition 
of religious education in state schools. It declared that clergymen 
“should have no access to children during school hours, nor should 
children be withdrawn from school during school hours to receive 
religious instruction.” In addition, the manifesto objected to 
communal worship in schools, and said applicants for school posts 
should not be asked questions “relating to personal religious 
views.” 

Plans for erection of a huge monumental cross on the summit 
of Bald Knob, the highest hill in Illinois, northwest of Anna in 
Union County, were made at a dinner attended by clergymen, the 
mayor, Chamber of Commerce heads, and other representatives 
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from 20 southern Illinois cities and St. Louis, Mo. The monument, 
to cost $250,000, will symbolize the Passion and Resurrection of 
Christ and will be dedicated at the Easter sunrise services in 1947. 
Designer Henri Rush of St. Louis said the cross, when completed, 
will have both sides lighted through glass block insertions, and 
will stand in a landscaped setting overlooking 2,000 square miles of 
Missouri and Illinois. 

A presbytery of North Carolina approved an overture to 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 
(Southern) petitioning it to withdraw from the Federal Council 
of Churches. Last year the same matter was up for discussion, 
and at that time the action taken was of the opposite nature. 
Apparently the feeling is growing that the Federal Council is 
not a body with which conservative evangelical churches should 
be affiliated. 

Formation of experimental religious schools to provide oppor- 
tunity for discussion as well as study of the Bible was recommended 
in a report submitted by the committee of evangelism to the 
British Council of Churches at its spring meeting in London. The 
committee declared, “Even the four Gospels and their story of 
Jesus, the indispensable basis of Christian faith, are unknown to 
very many today.” 

Roman Catholic Bishop Louis Rastouil of Limoges issued a 
pastoral letter urging parishioners to vote against the new French 
constitution in the referendum on June 2. The reason given is 
that “the declaration of rights does not guarantee the essential 
principles of Catholic doctrine in regard to the human person, 
the family, and society.” 

On April 29 a wireless from Geneva announced that first relief 
shipments to Poland and Finland through headquarters of the 
World Council of Churches have safely arrived. The supplies 
consisted of Swedish army surplus material bought in Stockholm 
and shipped directly from that point. From Finland the announce- 
ment came that aid had arrived from American Lutherans in the 
form of one thousand bales of clothing, 50 bags of shoes, and 
$8,500 for relief needs. 

A dispatch from Baltimore says that Dr. Edwin L. Shaver, 
director of weekday religious education for the International 
Council of Religious Education, declared that the interfaith 
approach to religious education through the released-time plan 
is growing and is no longer thought of as a merely Protestant 
movement. He stated that weekday church schools are operating 
in 2,000 communities in 46 States with an enrollment of two million 
children. Two States only are not represented, North Dakota and 
New Hampshire. Dr. Shaver asserted that the weekday church 
school is not a cure-all for religious education ills. “We are seek- 
ing to identify religion with the child’s seven-day-a-week life,” 
he said: “Two hours of weekday religious education are not 
too much.” 
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In Chicago recently an organization met which has the long 
title National Council on the New Approach to the Alcohol Prob- 
lem. Several hundred advocates of total abstinence, or prohibition, 
met under the auspices of this organization. 

When the National Religious Broadcasters, Inc., an affiliate of 
the National Association of Evangelicals, met recently in Minne- 
apolis, the spokesman charged that Bible-believing Protestants 
are not given broadcasting time in proportion to their numerical 
strength and that rationalistic Protestants dominate Protestant 
religious programs. The chief representatives of rationalistic 
Protestants are, of course, the leaders of the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

A voluntary system of food rationing to help relieve the 
“fearful emergency” in India was urged on the American public 
in an appeal issued in New York by the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the United Lutheran Church. The Board stressed “the 
acute danger of starvation facing millions of human beings in 
India” and called for immediate action to curtail suffering and 
death. 

From Edinburg, Tex., comes the information that plans are 
under way in that town for the establishment of the Rio Grande 
Bible Institute and Latin-American Mission, a non-sectarian 
organization, to train young Latin and Anglo-Americans for mis- 
sionary work. A forty-acre tract has been purchased in that 
neighborhood as the site of the institute, and buildings will be 
erected this summer and fall, according to the announcement of 
Director M. C. Ehlert of Donna. 

A committee of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. 
(Northern Presbyterians), consisting of two clergymen and two 
laymen, is to visit Europe and obtain firsthand information on 
reconstruction needs. 

At the Associated Church Press convention Nelson Cruik- 
shank, director of Social Insurance Activities of the American 
Federation of Labor, stated that workers will not read church 
papers if the latter do not bear the printing union label. 

Apparently Protestants are bracing themselves to become more 
militant. When the Associated Church Press convention con- 
cluded its meeting in Washington, D. C. (April 29), it called upon 
Protestant religious journals to “set forth increasingly the lives 
and welfare of the American people.” It voiced a protest against 
the “growing evidence throughout the United States of anti- 
Protestant bigotry and intolerance.” 

The Alliance for the Preservation of American Reformed 
Judaism, Mr. Herbert S. Benjamin, secretary, which was founded 
recently in Baton Rouge, La., works for the rejection of all forms 
of Jewish nationalism, or Zionism. One of its representatives said: 
“We specifically disclaim that we are a part of the world-wide 
national people who must recognize a Jewish state in Palestine as 
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a Jewish national homeland. Our one and only national tie is 
with our fellow Americans of all religious faiths.” 

Swearing and use of vulgar language on the streets of Wil- 
mington, Del., will be stopped if plans of some ministers in the 
city are carried out. A committee of the Interdenominational 
Ministerial Union of Delaware has asked the aid of city police in 
the project and has secured 500 volunteers to help with the 
elimination of profanity in public. The committee is composed 
of pastors of city churches of various denominations. 

The American Friends Service Committee in Philadelphia 
announced that more than 100,000 high-school and college students, 
teachers, professors, and ministers are expected to take part this 
summer in the 15th annual series of institutes of international 
relations. The 18 conferences, each of about ten days’ duration, 
will be held in 12 different States throughout the nation. 

Washington, D.C.— The chaplains corps has been authorized 
to return to duty 300 chaplains of various denominations, Maj. Gen. 
Luther D. Miller, chief of chaplains, announced here. “Any chap- 
lain who has served on active duty in a grade not higher than 
captain, has an efficiency index of 40 or better, possesses general 
service fitness for overseas duty, has accepted appointment in the 
chaplain reserve or national guard, and desires recall to active 
duty should submit his application direct to the adjutant general 
for consideration,” the announcement stated. Those who apply 
will be required to sign for an indefinite period or until June 30, 
1947. 

From Chicago comes the interesting announcement that the 
Moody Bible Institute intends, beginning next September, to teach 
its missionaries to fly their own planes. Two light training planes 
will be used. 

Dean Walter G. Muelder of the Boston University School of 
Theology, speaking at a meeting in Providence, R. I., advocated 
that clergymen should be trained in labor problems. He main- 
tained that the Church has lost contact with labor and labor 
issues and is not making a strong bid to regain it.— How dis- 
astrous if the Church should endeavor to train sociologists rather 
than theologians! Every wide-awake minister will endeavor to 
inform himself on the issues that affect the well-being and happi- 
ness of his parishioners. In only a few instances will special 
training be required. 

Commissioner Albert Orsborn, fifty-nine-year-old father of 
seven children, was elected new General of the Salvation Army 
at a meeting of the High Council in London. He succeeds General 
George L. Carpenter, who retired from supreme command of the 
organization. 

From Stockholm comes a wireless stating that missionary 
work is being carried on in Mongolia under great difficulties and 
few converts are being gained. This statement was made by 
W. Martinsson, a Swedish Lutheran missionary, who returned to 
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the capital of Sweden with his wife and two children after nine 
years in the Far East. The last year he spent in Pekin, where 
70 Swedish missionaries are stationed at present. Missionary 
Martinsson reported that a New Testament in Mongolian has been 
printed and two homes established by mission stations to provide 
food, clothing, and shelter to needy children. 

The American Council of Christian Churches, meeting ew its 
semiannual business session in Minneapolis, demanded legislation 
which would “never again permit John L. Lewis or any other 
labor leader to paralyze the economy of the country.” The Council 
fears that if conditions as they obtain now will continue, the way 
will be paved for Socialism and Communism. 

In Buffalo, N. Y., a meeting representing 70 Methodist churches 
was informed that “many Protestant churches need an infusion 
of dignity in their services of worship.” Criticism was voiced of 
the tendency of pastors to wear business suits in the pulpit instead 
of gowns with proper linen and tie. 

At the Iowa Interchurch Council convocation at Des Moines, 
attended by about 400 ministers and religious education leaders, 
Dr. Arnold Lowe, a Presbyterian of Minneapolis, stated: “The 
Protestant Church needs four props: 1. resumption of the funda- 
mental doctrines which underly Protestantism, such as salvation 
by faith, redemption by grace, and immediacy of communion with 
God; 2. correction of the fallacy of separation of religion and 
education. Religion either belongs in the public schools, or the 
Church should set up its own educational institutions; 3. re-entry 
into public service. Protestantism has hurt itself by establishing 
hospitals and colleges, then withdrawing from management; 
4. unity for the same general purpose, a great Church with many 
branches.” We fear that the structure visualized by Dr. Lowe 
would on account of looseness in doctrine have so many gaping 
cracks and crevices that it would soon collapse and represent 
nothing but a ridiculous mass of ruins. A. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be procured from or through Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


American Churches: Beliefs and Practices. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. By F. E. Mayer, D.D. 102 pages, 
as 25 cents. Test Sheets, 10 cents. Instructor’s Guide, 

1.00. 

This, we believe, is a most valuable contribution to the “Con- 
cordia Teacher Training Series,” made by a man who for many 
years has taught comparative symbolics at Concordia Seminary. 
American Churches contains the following chapters: 1. The Lu- 
theran Church; 2. The Holy Catholic Apostolic Roman Church; 
3. The Calvinistic Reformed Churches; 4. The Arminian Reformed 
Churches; 5. Union Churches; 6. Modernism and Fundamentalism; 
7. Adventist Groups; 8. Miscellaneous Anti-Christian Cults. Much 
valuable material has been compressed by the author into these 

, eight chapters. The presentation is clear and convincing; the 
spirit of the book is kindly and winning, though at the same time 
firm; and the work in toto a handy reference for pastors and 
teachers. The test sheets have been elaborated with great care, 
and the test questions are thorough and comprehensive. Very 
helpful is the “Instructor’s Guide,” in which the examiner is given 
detailed information on every question, so that added informa- 
tion may be given to the student when his answers do show that 
he has not clearly grasped the subject. Three special test sheets 
are added to help the examiner check up on the work of his 
students and to classify the work done by those applying for credit. 
Y This new publication by our Publishing House will certainly go 
far to indoctrinate our young people and to enable them to 
meet the many errorists in our country. 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


The New Modernism. By Cornelius Van Til. The Presbyterian 
and Reformed Publishing Company, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
384 pages (including Index), 6x9. $3.75. 

In the opinion of the reviewer this is one of the most timely 

and helpful works which in recent times have been placed on 

the theological book market. The question “What Is Barthianism?” 
has now been asked throughout the Christian world for more 
than a quarter of a century. And with this question have gone 
others: “What difference is there between the early and the later 

Barth?” And: “Does Barth differ essentially from Brunner?” 

Or: “Is the modified form of dialectical theology, championed by 

many in America, since it appears more evangelical than Barthi- 

anism in its original form, essentially different from the Religions- 
philosophie which Karl Barth originally produced?” The learned 
author, professor of Apologetics in Westminster Theological Semi- 
nary, Philadelphia, Pa., carefully examines these and other ques- 
tions with a view to showing the reader in clear and unmistakable 
statements what the Theology of Crisis really is. With great 
thoroughness he analyzes the positions of Barth and Brunner, 
comparing them, one with the other, and pointing out that 
essentially they teach a theology which is opposed to the traditional 
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Christian faith. Their theology, in other words, is an essentially 
modern theology. By an essentially modern theology the author 
means a theology which is basically antimetaphysical and anti- 
Biblical. It is not merely a Neo-Calvinism, but a new Modernism, 
which in spite of all declarations to the contrary is, in its funda- 
mental principles, as negative as is Kantian rationalism, and so 
the very opposite of what the Reformers have taught and defended. 
Barth and Brunner do not theologize as theologians in the tra- 
ditional sense of the term, but as philosophers who rationalize 
the Christian faith and so become adversaries of Christian ortho- 
doxy. It is not always easy to follow the author’s argumentations, 
just as it is not easy always to understand Barth, Brunner, Kant, 
Schleiermacher, and Ritschl; but the conclusions which he reaches 
are, in the main, lucid and convincing. His charge is that “the 
dialectical theology of Barth and Brunner is built on one principle 
and that this principle is to all intents and purposes the same 
as the principle which controls Modernism” (p. 364). Barth and 
Brunner indeed claim that, though modern in form, “in content 
their theology is true to Reformation principles” (p. 365). But this, 
the author contends, is not true, for their thinking “is oriented with 
reference to Schleiermacher, the ‘father of modern theology’ ” 
(ibid.). “In addition to being modern in form, the Theology of 
Crisis is also modern in content.” (P. 366.) “The ‘modern 
Protestantism’ of Schleiermacher and Ritschl, against which Barth 
and Brunner have arrayed themselves, proceeds from, and is 
virtually based upon, the theory of knowledge developed by 
modern philosophy, more specifically by Immanuel Kant.” (Ibid.) 
“All the doctrines of the Theology of Crisis, then, must be viewed 
through the spectacles of the Critique of Pure Reason. ... Dialecti- 
cism is a basic reconstruction of the whole of Reformation theology 
along critical lines.” (Ibid.) “The dialectical theologians have 
interested themselves chiefly in eschatology.” But “according to 
Barth and Brunner, too, the real suffering of Christ and the real 
resurrection of Christ cannot be identified with anythinz that 
took place on a particular calendar day. According to the crisis 
theologians the orthodox doctrine of the historicity of Christianity 
spells the destruction of the very significance of Christianity. 
There is no question here of more-or-less, but only of either-or” 
(p. 368). “The whole idea of the supernatural is reduced to mean 
merely that ultimate of irrationality which we as men are ever 
approaching, but never reaching with our rationalizing efforts. 
To think thus is, for Barth, to think eschatologically.” (P. 374.) 
The author finally reaches this conclusion: “It is in the interest 
of plain intellectual honesty, then, that the Theology of Crisis 
should be seen for what it is. Both the liberal and the believer 
in historic Christianity should know who is friend and who is foe. 
The Theology of Crisis is a friend of Modernism and a foe of 
historic Christianity.” (P. 378.) All these conclusions and many 
more are not merely so many unfounded statements but charges 
based upon discerning analyses of the writings of Barth and 
Brunner. Dr. Van Til is himself a philosopher by training and 
practice, and so his arguments carry much weight. He has re- 
ceived his Ph. D. from Princeton University and has served for 
eighteen years as professor of Apologetics, first at Princeton Theo- 
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logical Seminary and then at Westminster Theological Seminary. 
He is not a rabid Fundamentalist, but a thoughtful, thorough, and 
fair conservative Christian of the Reformed faith, who by this 
keen and profound analysis of the Theology of Crisis means to 
warn all friends of the Christian faith against the danger that 
lurks in “modern theology.” The reader may not agree with all 
the statements made in the book, but on the whole it is certainly 
a work which conservative Christians, to whom the divine truth 
is precious, dare not ignore. JoHN THEODORE MUELLER 


The Journals of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. Translated by 
Theodore G. Tappert and John W. Doberstein. Volume II. 
Published by the Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania and Adjacent States and the Muhlenberg Press. 
Philadelphia. 772 pages. Price $3.50. 


The second volume of this monumental publishing project is 
herewith offered to the public. The third volume, no doubt, will 
be forthcoming soon. 

This volume begins with the year 1764 and carries through 
to the end of 1776, when Washington crossed the Delaware and 
a number of Hessian prisoners were taken at Trenton. 

We have here the story of Muhlenberg during the period of 
his mature years, when his counsel was sought by many con- 
gregations and individuals from as far north as Nova Scotia and 
as far south as Georgia. It is also the period when his synodical 
organization, the Pennsylvania Ministerium, after a lapse of some 
years, resumed its corporate activity. It is evident that no one 
can obtain an adequate understanding of the difficulties and 
problems that attended the planting of the Lutheran Church on 
American soil unless this journal of Muhlenberg is carefully 
studied. For this reason the work of the translators and pub- 
lishers is to be appreciated highly. The day is past, and will 
probably never return, when it could be expected that our 
theological students and younger ministers would be able to read 
the German Lutheran historical and theological literature. There- 
fore it is most necessary to put this material into English. Con- 
cordia Publishing House has served the entire Lutheran Church 
in America by publishing its Concordia Triglotta, and the present 
publishers are doing a similar service in putting The Journals of 
Henry M. Muhlenberg on the market in excellent English dress 
and adequately annotated. Concordia Publishing House is making 
ready to launch its “Concordia Historical Series,” in which the 
entire history of the Missouri Synod will be presented in a series 
of monographs which will constitute at least a dozen volumes. 
The first volume of this series will likely be off the press by the 
end of this year. These works are only a beginning. There should 
be co-operation on the part of all synods and Lutheran publication 
houses in this field. The American Lutheran Church would do 
well to put the old Iowa Synod’s Quellen und Dokumente into 
English. Koehler’s Geschichte der Wisconsin-Synode ought to be 
completed and published in English. There is much material in 
the old German and Scandinavian synodical reports which should 
be made available to the student not able to use the original 
languages in which they were written. This matter is important 
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and should not be delayed too long. We sincerely hope that 
others are thinking and working along these lines and that much 
valuable material will be rescued from the dust in which it lies 
today. W. G. Potack 


Learning and Living. A Catechism Workbook. By H. J. Boettcher. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 1946. 141 pages, 
8% x11. 80 cents. 

This catechism workbook was prepared under the auspices 
of the synodical Catechism Committee according to the direction 
given by Synod in 1941. Here we have another pioneer venture 
to provide a practical workbook for catechism classes in the 
Lutheran Church. Pastors and teachers will more than welcome 
this unique contribution from the rich experience of the author. 

In thirty-four extensive units the workbook covers the 
material in Luther’s Small Catechism. While the order of the 
Catechism is followed, the outline is flexible enough to permit 
other patterns which the teacher might find more suitable. The 
preface for the instructor offers a suggestion for those who may 
wish to follow the church year. 

As the title Learning and Living suggests, the workbook tries 
to make the religious instruction function in the lives of young 
Christians. This is, no doubt, its outstanding feature. Every 
possible effort is made to give the children an opportunity to 
express their Christian faith in Christian living. Both Christian 
impression and Christian expression are taught throughout its 
pages. The work of the local congregation, the church at large, 
and the community are not overlooked in the almost multitudinous 
suggestions. Concrete projects are offered to assist in the enrich- 
ment of the individual’s devotional life, to bring about greater 
participation in the work of Synod, and to realize more intensive 
reading in the Church’s papers. There is close integration with 
the Bible and The Lutheran Hymnal, which is splendid. 

Another outstanding feature is the effort to bring about a 
closer co-operation with the home. Definite tasks and suggestions 
are made in every unit to bring about this desirable assistance. 
This alone merits the consideration of every teacher. We can 
well visualize the difficulties which the teacher will meet at 
first, but he must realize that it is the definite task of the Church 
today to draw the home closer to its educational program. 

The mechanical make-up of the book is outstanding. Typo- 
graphically the job is excellent. The black-and-white pictures 
which adorn each unit contribute to the theme of the lesson. 
Ample space is provided for clippings and individual assignments. 
To many the cost of the book will seem high until they have 
examined the 141 pages. It might at first seem more desirable 
to have published the book in two sections, but this would have 
made the plan less flexible. 

Every pioneer effort must by its nature be visionary, and we 
rejoice in the enthusiasm and vision of the Catechism Committee 
and especially of Pastor Boettcher. It is, however, not surprising 
that such a fine work will be subject to criticism as being impracti- 
cal for the average school. In a small way we join in this criticism. 
A few suggestions are made for consideration in future editions 
if the criticism is proved valid by teachers and pastors in service. 
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For instance, we believe too much stress is placed on the 
importance of scoring. We realize that its chief purpose is to 
draw in the home; but isn’t it perhaps too much to expect parents 
to grade their own children so closely that they must. distinguish 
between “excellent, above average, average, below average, poor, 
not at all” (p. 6), especially the three gradings centering on 
“average”? Will teachers be expected to overrule the scores of 
parents if they disagree? If so, is this inviting a storm of criticism? 
If this will not be done, is such a close rating desirable? 

We believe some of the questions are too subjective for honest 
grading. How would the reader score the following: “Lutherans 
usually excel other church people in Bible reading” (p. 18)? 
Ability to read well should not be scored in a religious workbook 
(p. 6). How will the parents or the teachers score the individual 
when the class or the school administration decides it cannot enter 
into some of the suggested projects, such as Parent Night, etc. (p. 23 
or 88)? 

On page 8 the suggestion is made that teachers score the 
workbooks on a given evening of the week and return them the 
next day. It is questionable whether this is always practicable 
under existing conditions and may lead to the embarrassment of 
a busy teacher. 

The workbook does not provide for reviews of the memory 
work and fails to take into full consideration the adopted Memory 
Course although a valiant attempt has been made. Teachers may 
be faced with the dilemma of choosing one or the other memory 
system. 

Some of the word studies seem a little difficult for sixth- 
graders, but we believe the entire book will be more acceptable 
for all the pupils; so this weakness may adjust itself. 

Altogether Learning and Living is an outstanding job and 
answers a real need. Artuur C. Repp 


Romanism and the Gospel. By C. Anderson Scott. The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 202 pages, 542x734. $2.00. 

The aggressive and often offensive propaganda of the Church 

of Rome is moving Protestant leaders today to scrutinize Romanism 
with new zeal and to place before their laymen their findings. 
The publication of the work of the late Dr. C. Anderson Scott is 
most timely in a period when Protestants are induced to ask 
themselves: “Where really do we stand over against Rome?” 
Dr. Scott (born in 1859) was educated at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, at New College, Edinburgh, and the universities of Leipzig 
and Jena. At the age of thirty-two he became a minister in the 
Presbyterian Church of England. From 1907 till 1932 he was 
professor of the New Testament at the Theological College of the 
Presbyterian Church of England. In 1923 he served as Moderator 
of his Church, an honored and distinguished position, showing the 
high esteem in which he was held by his fellow believers. Author 
of a large number of books on New Testament subjects, he 
departed somewhat from his special field when he presented to 
Protestant readers this dip into the discipline of comparative 
symbolics. But after all, the book is centered about the Gospel 
of the New Testament, with which, as the author shows, Rome is 
at variance. Chapter by chapter Rome’s claims and practices are 
compared with the teachings of the New Testament, and the 
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writer makes it very clear that Romanism deals in shadows, 
ignoring or perverting the Gospel of Christ. The book contains 
sixteen chapters, including the Introduction and the Conclusion, 
which are integral parts of the book. Other headings are: 1. The 
Witness of the New Testament; 2. The Need for Reformation; 
3. Perversions of the Truth as It Is in Jesus; 4. Christ in the 
Early and the Medieval Church; 5. Mary the Mother of Jesus; 
6. The Lord’s Supper; 7. The Mass; 8. Purgatory, Penance and 
Indulgences; 9. Saints, Relics, and Miracles; 10. The Church; 
11. The Roman Church as an Institution; 12. Scripture and Tra- 
dition; 13. Catholicism and Morals; 14. The Authority of the 
Church. In an appendix “books for further study” are listed. The 
reviewer regards the book as a most valuable contribution to 
the existing Catholico-Protestant controversial literature, which 
will be read with great profit by our pastors. Lutheran readers, 
however, will not agree to every statement in the book, especially 
not to such as are found in the chapter on the Lord’s Supper, 
where Reformedism is upheld and Lutheranism rejected. The 
book is written in a captivating style, and the spirit in which the 
author argues against Rome is irenical and evangelical. He speaks 
as a loyal Presbyterian of the old school. Throughout the work 
Dr. Scott’s great learning is in evidence. On the doctrine of 
justification by grace through faith in Christ sine operibus he 
writes very clearly and Scripturally. The mechanical equipment 
of the book is excellent and the price very reasonable. 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


Our Roving Bible — Tracking Its Influence Through English 
and American Life. By Lawrence E. Nelson, Director of 
the Division of Language and Literature, Director of Gradu- 
ate Studies, University of Redlands, Calif. Abingdon- 
— Press, New York and Nashville. 317 pages, 6x9. 
2.75. 


If a person is looking for a book which is both instructive and 
entertaining, the present volume will meet the specifications. One 
cannot deny that it is sparkling, witty, scholarly, and informing. 
In the brief Foreword Mr. Nelson quotes Sidney Smith’s remarks 
made in the Edinburgh Review almost 150 years ago: “The 
author .. . should gaze at Noah and be brief. .. . He should learn, 
as they did in the ark, to crowd a great deal of matter into a very 
small compass,” and that admonition has been one of his guiding 
stars in the production of this volume. The whole history of 
English-speaking people is traversed, the literature of the many 
periods is examined, the influence of the Bible on the various 
writers and social developments is noted, and apt quotations are 
submitted. The first chapter flies at its masthead a word from 
William Lyon Phelps, much-beloved teacher of English at Yale: 
“The Bible has been a greater influence on the course of English 
literature than all other forces put together.” When the volume 
has been read, one has to say that Phelps did not exaggerate. 

The first chapters are particularly interesting through the 
many bits of information they contain on the early literature of 
England, bringing before us some things learned at school, but 
forgotten long ago, and other matters of which the average student 
of English literature never hears or reads. When in the course 
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of the journey Shakespeare is reached, the reader begins to tread 
on some familiar ground. Summarizing, Mr. Nelson says: “In his 
[Shakespeare’s] plays are 149 passages from Matthew, 138 from 
the Psalms, 64 from Genesis, 42 from Job, and lesser numbers 
from other Biblical books.” (P. 62.) This sentence illustrates 
the wealth of lore gathered between the covers of this book, 
To give the reader a sample of the style of the author, two more 
sentences of his, pertaining to Shakespeare, may be quoted. “Shy- 
lock, the Jew, would be expected to know how Jacob outsmarted 
his uncle Laban in the matter of the latter’s sheep, but he also, 
though a Jew, knows well the New Testament story of the 
Gadarene swine. If a close knowledge of the Scriptures should 
lead one to heaven, then rascally Falstaff stands an excellent 
chance of avoiding hell. Scriptural allusions drop from his glib 
tongue.” (Ibid.) One sees that Mr. Nelson writes in lively, virile 
fashion, and that his mood cannot be said to be too serious. This 
feature, we are afraid, constitutes one of the faults of the book. 
Is the writer sufficiently aware of it that he deals with God’s holy 
Word? Will the reader, when he lays down the volume, not only 
have been entertained, but will his reverence for the Scriptures 
have been increased? The quotations from some of the enemies 
or insincere friends of the Bible, in many of which the sacred Book 
is ridiculed, the references to the foibles of Christian people which 
are here paraded (and, alas, how numerous the weaknesses are!), 
the mirth-provoking sections of the book in which the Scriptures 
are spoken of “in a lighter vein” — all these matters make us raise 
the question whether people will be benefited spiritually by the 
reading of this volume. It should be added that while the author 
at present is engaged in educational work, he is an ordained Bap- 
tist minister who served three pastorates before he turned to 
teaching as a profession. W. ARNDT 


Light from the Ancient Past. The Archeological Background of 
the Hebrew-Christian Religion. By Jack Finegan. Prince- 
ton University Press, Princeton, N. J. 535 pages, 6x9. $5.00. 


There are books which a reviewer reads painfully, wishing 
that the end would soon be in sight, and books which he puts 
away regretting that he has reached the end. Mr. Finegan’s Light 
from the Ancient Past belongs to the latter class. He himself is 
an American scholar who began his work in Christian archeology 
at the University of Berlin, where he received the Lic. theol. 
degree magna cum laude in 1934. He is now a minister of the 
Disciples of Christ and director of religious activities at Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. His work shows painstaking research 
in his specialty and exceeding care in writing the book, which in 
the estimation of the reviewer surpasses everything which so far 
has been published in the field of popular presentation of Christian 
archeology. Brilliantly written and richly illustrated, the book 
will be read with profit and pleasure not only by intelligent readers 
in general, but also by students of Near East civilization, ancient 
art, Hebrew-Christian archeology, the historical background of 
Holy Scripture, and related studies, of all of which it affords 
a splendid overview. A large part of the work is based on ancient 
sources, but in the section on early Christianity the author has 
made valuable research contributions of his own. There are in 
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the volume more than two hundred excellent photographs of 
ancient artistic and architectural triumphs of the past and ten 
drawings, including plans of Jerusalem and Rome and also maps 
of the Near East. It was the author’s good fortune to study at 
Berlin University, where as a student of Dr. Hans Lietzmann he 
could sift a mass of material which so far was available only in 
the works of specialists, but which now is placed within reach 
of students of archeology in general. The book contains nine long 
chapters, packed with information: 1. Mesopotamian Beginnings; 
2. The Panorama of Egypt; 3. Penetrating the Past in Palestine; 
4, Empires of Western Asia; 5. The Holy Land in the Time of 
Jesus; 6. Following Paul the Traveler; 7. Manuscripts Found in 
the Sand [papyri]; 8. Exploring the Catacombs and Studying the 
Sarcophagi; 9. The Story of Ancient Churches, e.g., in Dura- 
Europos, Rome, Palestine, Syria, Egypt, and Constantinople. The 
author was wise in adhering strictly to the field of archeology and 
not mingling into the text speculations regarding the origin of 
the Christian religion, which would have involved him in contro- 
versy. He prefers as the more probable date for the Exodus 
ca. 1290 B.C., while to the reviewer the preferable date seems 
to be ca. 1440 B.C. And does the evidence supplied by the author 
really prove that St. Peter labored in Rome? But these are only 
secondary considerations in a book which presents so much 
valuable information in so winning and authoritative a way and 
which we recommend to our pastors and teachers. 


JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


Our Eyes Were Opened. By Chaplain (Lt. Col.) Arnold M. Maahs, 
U.S.A. The Wartburg Press, Columbus, Ohio. 110 pages. 
50 cents each. Stiff paper covers. Illustrated. 

Although this is only a little book, it is, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, one of the most interesting of wartime books. It deals 
with the New Guinea theater of the war in the Far East. Chaplain 
Maahs’ work as army chaplain brought him into the field of 
Lutheran missions in New Guinea which are under the super- 
vision of the American Lutheran Church. His pen pictures of 
the natives, their way of life, their sufferings at the hands of 
the Japanese, and their appreciation of their liberation by Ameri- 
can and Australian forces, are most illuminating. What is most 
interesting is the tenacity with which the 60,000 Lutheran natives 
remained loyal to their Church even though their missionaries 
had either been killed, captured, or evacuated. The book is to 
be recommended highly for personal reading by clergy and laity 
alike. It deserves a wide sale as an incentive for foreign missions. 


W. G. Potack 


The Arts and Religion. The Ayer Lectures of the Colgate-Roches- 
ter Divinity School. By Albert Edward Bailey, Editor. 

The Macmillan Co., New York. 180 pages. $2.50. Illustrated. 

This volume contains four lectures on the following subjects: 

I. The Expression of Religion in Painting and Sculpture, by Prof. 
A. E. Bailey, who also furnished the introductory chapter. 2. The 
Expression of Religion in Architecture, by Kenneth John Conant, 
professor of architecture in the Graduate School of Design, Harvard 
University. 3. The Expression of Religion in Music, by H. Augus- 
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tine Smith, head of the Department of Sacred Music, Boston Uni- 
versity. 4, The Dramatist and the Minister, by Fred Eastman, pro- 
fessor of biography, literature, and drama, Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 

The respective authors represent the modern school of religious 
thought. There is, however, much of value in the book for the 
Lutheran minister who is interested in the subject of sacred art. 
W.G.Potack 


Calling Men for the Ministry. By Hampton Adams. The Bethany 
Press, St. Louis, Mo. 157 pages, 5x7%. $1.50. 


The postwar era has brought forth an effort to recruit young 
men from the ranks of the returning G.I.’s for the ministry. Union 
Theological Seminary has lately initiated such a promotional 
campaign with a series of eight pamphlets on “Servicemen and 
the Ministry.” The book before us, according to the author’s own 
words, has as its purpose “that young men themselves will read 
this book and be stimulated by it to give very earnest thought 
to the ministry.” It endeavors to answer some of the questions 
which come to the mind of a young man contemplating on 
entering the ministry. Finally, “this book endeavors to lay the 
needs of the ministry on the conscience of the lay leadership 
of the churches.” 

The book is very readable and interesting. The author pre- 
sents a wealth of examples and anecdotes illustrating the pastor's 
life and work. It is challenging and inspirational in its call to 
young men. Notable in this respect is the first chapter, entitled: 
“A ‘Moral Equivalent of War,’” in which the author emphasizes 
the fact that the ministry is not a refuge for the weak but, rather, 
that it presents a challenge to the strong. It demands the whole 
life, energies, and capacities of a man. It demands courage, sin- 
cerity, and devotion. To the millions of young men returning 
from the battlefronts the office of the ministry offers, in the 
language of Wm. James, the “moral equivalent of war.” He illus- 
trates this by four considerations: 


1. The ministry presents a cause —a cause to which one can 
devote his life, or lay it down, if need be. 

2. It demands strict moral discipline. 

3. It offers adventure. 

4. It demands personal sacrifice. 

The remaining chapters are more or less informational in 
character, as the titles indicate. 

Dr. Hampton Adams is pastor of the Union Avenue Christian 
Church, St. Louis, Missouri. He has been an instructor of pastoral 
theology in the College of the Bible at Lexington and professor 
of philosophy in Transylvania College. He is, as might be ex- 
pected, quite liberal in his theology. Louis J. Sreck 


Young Man on Fire. The Story of Torrey Johnson and Youth 
for Christ. By Mel Larson. Youth Publications, Chicago, 
1945, ix and 114 pages, 54%4x7%4. $1.50. 

This is the biography of the pastor of Midwest Bible Church 
of Chicago and the director of Chicagoland Youth for Christ since 
its inception in 1944. Much of the zeal of the youthful evangelist 
permeates the story in such a way that the reader at times is 
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almost swept away. Young Torrey Johnson’s experiences radiate 
a deep love for the Savior, which seemingly knows no barriers 
in an effort to win souls. The Lutheran reader can well profit 
by the testimony Johnson gives not only on the platform in the 
tabernacle hall, but also in his everyday conversation regardless 
where he might be. The persistency, probably inherited from 
his Norwegian parents, to overcome obstacles in establishing a 
congregation in a neighborhood of Chicago which seemed to 
offer no promise will be heartening to many a missionary pound- 
ing the pavement and pushing doorbells. While the account in 
places is quite thin with much ado about next to nothing and, 
of course, reflects the Pentecostal viewpoint of an evangelist, the 
breezy account makes interesting reading. ArtTuHuR C. REpP 


Sin! By Rev. R. R. Belter, D.D. Lutheran Literary Board, Bur- 
lington, Iowa. Brochure. 31 pages, 342x5. 20 cents. 


These nine Lenten meditations, which originally appeared 
in Dr. Belter’s church bulletin, were received with so much favor 
that he has published them in this pamphlet. The author writes: 
“With a mad world giving pretty names to black sins, I thought 
it well to write this series [on sin] so that my congregation would 
rethink the whole subject. How can men appreciate God’s grace 
and Christ’s atonement if they do not see the heinousness of sin?” 
The following subjects are treated: “Sin [in general]”’; “Unbelief, 
the Parent of All Sin”; “The Sin of Making Others Sin”; “Sin 
Begets More Sin”; “Secret Sins”; “Sins of Ignorance”; “Sins of 
Haste”; “Sins of Weakness”; Sins of Omission.” The meditations 
contain valuable material for parish papers or the subjects may be 
expanded into sermons or addresses. 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


Breakfast Table Autocrat. The Life Story of Henry Parsons 
Crowell. By R. E. Day. Moody Press, Chicago. 317 pages, 
642x9%. $3.00. 

Here is the biography of a sincere Christian, which we recom- 
mend most cordially, especially to our laymen, since Mr. Crowell 
was a layman with scores of rare virtues that laymen of all de- 
nominations might do well to imitate. The title is not particularly 
attractive, nor is the author’s approach apt to gain the reader’s 
interest until he has finished about half of the book. He shows, 
as it were, glimpses of Mr. Crowell’s life, often rather disconnected 
and difficult to follow. So it is only when the reader has com- 
pleted the work that he fully appreciates both the greatness of 
the book and of the man whom it describes. Mr. Crowell was 
a great industrialist (Quaker Oats Co., Perfection Stove Co., Wyo- 
ming Hereford Ranch) and a great Christian; and it is the sincere 
Christianity of the man that fascinates the Christian reader, his 
unselfish, total stewardship of person, time, and money, dedicated 
to churches (Fourth Presbyterian in Chicago), the Moody Bible 
Institute, mission enterprises of all sorts, and innumerable chari- 
ties. Mr. Crowell began with tithing and ended with giving more 
than sixty per cent of his possessions to churches and missions. 
Above all, the reader will be inspired by his boldness of confessing 
the Christian Gospel truths, in the interest of which he left the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church when it became liberal and joined 
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in worship a small but strictly confessional group. There is 
a lesson, too, in this, that when his daily work was ended and he 
took his seat in the suburban train to his splendid home in Win- 
netka, he spent his time quietly and unostentatiously studying 
his beloved New Testament. Truly a great Christian man! The 
book is well illustrated, interestingly written and mechanically 
nearly perfect. Its contents leave a deep impression on the Chris- 
tian reader and set forth an example which he will be led to 
follow. Mr. Crowell died in his 89th year. 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 
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